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Sauce of baste. 


~ Should receive be a first attention. Its special merits are: 





USABLENESS BY THE AVERAGE TEACHER AND PUPIL 


= 5 “A PRAGTICAL ANO NOT TREORETIGAL TREATMENT OF THE SUBJEGT 
"You may prepare THN, by studying one of ie Teacher’s Manuals 


~ 





Besded. 3 ‘it will pay you to shtadin copies of - 


The Sprague Classic Readers 


Commendations from Maine. {0 California and from Minnesota to Mississippi 
| Send for Cireulars and Tnformation ; 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


Book One ss 2, EL pages, 0c 
Book Two . \ ««..'« ...- 388 pages, 35c 
Book Three . 4 : ; 176 pages, 35c 
Book Four (Part One)...  . 188 pages, 36c’ 
Book Four (Part Two) 188 pages, 35c 
Book Five (Part One). .  . 256 pages, 40c 
Book Five (Part Two) - . @56 pages, 40c 


Primary Education says: 

‘The Sprague Classic Readers.” . Book Two. Book Three. 
Both these volumes follow the pathway indexed by Book One, 
viz.;t0 make the task of learning to read a continuous joy to the 
child, ‘by the use of eee geo tebg egal and happy -illus- 
prnemicy In each volume the ry is gradually increased,: 

vie oppor for higher literary tone. The nature stories 
e Book Two are true, cheery, and admirably suited to children’s 
tastes and experiences, and there is just enotigh of science inter- 
woyen to make them tnstructive.- Phonics and diacritical marks 
are introduced in Book Two and carried on in Book Three. In 
the preface of this latter book are most helpful suggestions as to 
the manner of introducing standard authors ‘in connection with 
the extracts from their works. No set. of readers has ever appeared 


IN FIVE VOLUMES 


Book One : . ? : 112 pages, 30c 
Book Two . ‘ ; j . 188 pages, 35c 
Book Three —. : é 176 pages, 35c 
Book Four. §.... ; 376. pages; 60c 
Book Five . : : 512 pages, 70c 
80 full of helpful suggestions from the author as these Classic 


Readers. To study the suggestions in forewords, and to get the 
spirit of the author’s plan, is to greatly enlarge the ordinary con- 
ception of reading matter for primary grades. The children who 
are trained in accord with the all-around purpose of these books 
will reach the symmetrical development rarely attained by third 
year children, This result cannot be accomplished without a 
great deal of constructive work by the teacher, and such work as 
can be only hinted at in the books themselves. The individuality 
and originality of the teacher were never afforded greater oppor- 
tunity than by the generous plan of this reading series. The 
better the teacher, the better will these books be taught and the 
more will they be appreciated. 





And last, but not least, make 


Home Geography 


The Editor of Primary Epvoation, in June last, well said: 


application now for copies of 


“The teacher who begins 


with this delightful book next September will find she has not left her vacation or the country 
Used in Ten Thousand Schools 


I am greatly pleased with the beautiful illustrative material in the 


book and with the author’s way of using it. What seems to me to-be 
the most: satisfactory practical test of the value of the book is the fact 
that my twelve-year-old boy has read the book through of his own 


J. C. BRANNER, 


Professor of Geology, Stanford University, Cal. 
ney. Illustrated, . Cloth, 60 cents 
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behind.” 
: accord and with the deepest interest. 
228 fase, ; 
—wEW YORK 


a ~ ‘ - 4 


50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PERRY PICTURES 


For Picture Study and for teaching Language, Literature, 
History, Geography, etc. 
One Cemt Bach [f° 25.0" Secs’ subjects. 120 for $r.oc. 
Larger size, 23 for $1.00. 

Art subjects, poets, historical, geographical, etc. 

Send two-cent stamp for catalogue, or three two-cent stamps 


for catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations, two pictures and 
CHIMNEY SWIFT. a picture in three colors. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES IN COLORS 
For Bird Study in June 

~ BIRDS PORTRAYED IN NATURAL COLORS % 

4 Two Cents Each {5 sijccren' Sttoay. 

> - A CENT AND THREE-QUARTERS BACH in lots of 100 or more. 





June, 1905 







































ANGELUS 
The One-Cent Pictures are 4 to 6 times this size. 


Send so cents for Set A, 25 Common Birds, or Set B, 25 other Common Birds, or Set C, 25 Bird Homes. A little about each bird, written by Arthur C. 
en and c ghted, will be sent free with each of these sets. 
LARGE PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM DECORATION 22x28. 75 cents each. 8 for $5.00. 
THE PERRY MAGAZINE Can you afford not to know about the World’s Great Paintings? This magazine describes them. 
MONTHLY EXCEPT JULY AND AUGUST, $1.00 PER YEAR. It teaches how to use pictures in school. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 1, MALDEN, MASS. 


Gold Medal St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
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WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 





For the Use of Kindergartners 


4 | Daily Program of Gift and Occupation Work 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Gilt. - - - Price, 50 Cents 


This book is an outline of hand work for each day of the kindergarten year. 
It represents the effort on the part of the authors to present a scheme of work 
based on children’s interests and the results of child study and genetic psychology. 





We are giving Special Attention to 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


Price, $1.00 a Year. Send for Circulars giving Premium ard Club Rates 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


; BEFORE CLOSING 


rT .Why not let the children present the School with a small 
Library? It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy 
* the undertaking, if you will show them how. Send to-day for 
- | * 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 












































é We are very much pleased with our little library. The children of the Webster 
» ‘ School found it very easy to sell the coupons, and take great pride in the result of 
a their efforts. It is certainly a very good plan you have taken to help the schools 
“a move forward in the way of good reading. 

Minnie E. Carver, Webster School, Altoona, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY ®°?°% arcawra “™ *ORN rrancisco “8 
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Vacation Work 








= 


We desire the services of a number of bright 
teachers to introduce our “Home Library” on 
monthly payment plan. More lucrative work 
than teaching—address for particulars 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 18 E. r7th Street 


50 Bromfield Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


809 Market Street Austell Building 
SAN_ FRANCISCO ATLANTA 





The Augsburg Summer School of Drawing 


(Organized in 1902) 





Opens Monday, July 17, at 


THE FRANCIS W. 


PARKER SCHOOL 


Chicago, Illinois 


And Cioses Saturday, July 29—A Session of Twelve Days 








PROFESSOR D. R. AUGSBURG 


will have personal direction of the School and all its work. 


FIVE COMPLETE COURSES ARE OFFERED: 


1. The Primary Course in Free Hand Drawing 
2. The Standard Course in Free Hand Drawing 
3. The Course in Water Colors 
4. The Course in Decorative Design 

5. The Course in Constructive Design 


In all these courses, the beginning will be at the lowest round of 
the ladder, and each lesson simple and direct, giving ample time, 
through practice, to overcome each difficulty represented. There 
will be no hurry or worry, but clear, practical work ; full of sug- 
gestion and helpfulness. Arrangements can be made to com- 
plete by correspondence the courses begun in the Summer Schoo) 


session. 
: A CERTIFICATE 


will be given on the satisfactory completion of any of the Five 


Courses named, and 
A DIPLOSIA 


that will certify ability to take charge of a High School, College, 
or City Department of Drawing, will be given on the completion 
of all the Five Courses. 


land2. THE PRIMARY AND STANDARD COURSES in 
free hand drawing are combined as one course in the Summer 
School, and are taught together. They are both fundamental in 
character and show in the most simple and direct manner : 


How to Draw 

How to Use Drawing 

How to Teach Drawing 

Primary and grammar grade drawing are special features of 

this course. Under these heads will be given drawing from 
memory and the imagination, action drawing, two-handed draw- 
ing; the drawing of trees, birds, animals, the human head and 
figure, as well as methods of teaching each one, Special atten- 
tion will also be given to blackboard drawing, chalk modeling, 





and how to draw nearly all common objects that can be used to 
advantage in the school-room. 


8. THE COURSE IN WATER COLORS includes Brush 
Drawing and Wash Drawing. In general this subject will be 
divided into three lines of work: 


Learning Color 
Painting Objects 
Picture Making 


4. THE COURSE IN DECORATIVE DESIGN has for its 
aim (1) To teach the elements of Decorative Design and how 
to apply them to the ornamentation of form. (2) To give 
facility in the use of the hands. The course includes designing 
by line, by form, and by idea. 


5. THE COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING is as 
simple and direct as it is possible to make it. The Standard 
Course in Free-hand Drawing is the basis of this course, thus 
making it far more simple and effective. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


giving full details of the treatment of each of the Five Courses 
of the Summer School, will be promptly sent on application. 

If you are at all interested in drawing, if you desire to teach 
this subject, or extend your knowledge so as to teach it more 
effectively, or in a more responsible and more remunerative posi- 
tion, if you desire to be specially proficient in the most practical 
and popular system of the day, send a postal card NOW for cir- 
cular and information. 

The tuition is $5.00 a week, or $10 00 for the session, payable 
in advance. The above tuition will include all courses in draw- 
ing, all necessary material, including paper, pencils, and water 
colors. There are no extras, and no restrictions as to the amount 
of work. 


ager, 


MR. E. S. SMITH, 
228 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Direct all inquiries and correspondence to the Business Man- 
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SEAT WORK 


For June 


Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, of common 
birds, with full directions for color- 
ing on each card, These cards are 
equally good for sewing cards or out- 
line drawing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for 
Color Work and 
Drawing 
Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, witn full 

directions for coloring on each card. 

Price, 25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended 
for use in connection with ‘‘ The 
Story of Hiawatha,” ‘* Stories of the 
Red Children,’’ etc. . Price, 25 cents. 








SELF INSTRUCTION 
AND RECREATION 
DURING VACATION 


Art Hand=Books 


Edited by Susan N. CARTER, Cooper 
Union, N. Y. 





1 Sketching from Nature. 

2 Landscape Painting. 

3 Flower Painting. 

4 Figure Drawing. 

5 Water-Color Painting. 

6 The Human Figure. 

7 Sketching in Water-Colors. 


8 Drawing in Black and White, 
Charcoal, Crayon, Pencil, 
Pen and Ink. 


9 Composition in Pictures. 


Part I. Composition of Form. 
Part II. Light and Shade. 


Price, 15 Cents Each 


“ The rules and principles they lay down are safe and 
Practical guides to the student.” 
—N.£E. Fournal of Education. 


Educational Publishing Co. 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 








Vacation Trip 
California 
olorado 


Very low round trip rates; liberal stopover privileges; 
choice of routes returning. California is an ideal place 
for a vacation. Its majestic mountains, idyllic valleys, 
smooth beaches, and attractive islands have a charm all 
their own. 

Best way to go is via the Santa Fe; only line under one 
management, Chicago to the Pacific Ocean, 

Three daily trains. Harvey meal service; personally 
conducted tourist car parties. 

On the way visit the Indian Pueblos, petrified forest, and 
.Grand Canyon of Arizona—the world’s greatest spectacle. © 
Colorado is not so far, if your time is limited, and also has 

many attractions. 

Our round trips to Denver include Colorado Springs and 
Pueblo, also. ss 

Descriptive literature on request. 


Address 






































GENERAL PASSENGER OFFICE, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry., Chicago, Il. 


SANTA FE 


The Success of the Season 


ACTION — IMITATION — AND 
FUN — SERIES 


By MARA L. PRATT =-CHADWICK 














Book I. The Little People’s Sound Primer 
Il. The Little Red Hen 
Ili. The Three Pigs 
IV. The Three Bears 





Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 30 cents each 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Wabash Avenue 188.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street Austell Building 











Chicago New York Boston San Francisco Atlanta 
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Pathways in 
Nature and Literature 


A FIRST READER A SECOND READER 


By SaraH Row Curisty, edited 
by the late Dr. Epwarp R. SHaw 





The most attractive books published for teaching 
children to read, Planned to meet the educational 
' theory of concentration and correlation of studies. 


Based on a practical combination of the thought, 
word, and sentence methods. Fresh and original 
Nature Work, calling into action the perceptive 
powers of the child. In Literature, classical 
myths, folk-lore, and poems are presented. 


Beautifully illustrated with many colored pic- 
tures. The science illustratious drawn directly 
from the specimens studied. 


First READER, 96 pages 
SECOND READER, 112 pages . 


price, 25 cents 
price, 30 cents 


Write for sample pages 


University Publishing Company 
27-29 West Twenty-Third Street, New York 
Boston, 120 Boylston Street, Room 411 
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“Hit the Trail” 


FOR THE 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 











AT PORTLAND, ORECON 


JUNE ist TO OCTOBER (5th, 1905 


VIA 
NorRTHERN PaciFic 
RAILWAY 


Which follows closely the Original 
Trail of the Creat Explorers 





Cc. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass’r Agt., 
207 Olid South Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Send four eents for Lewis and Clark Booklet to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, 
. St. Paul, Minn. 

















New School of Methods 


IN 
Public School Music 


1905 


Boston, July 11 to 27 
Chicago, August 7 to 19 


That the instruction given at the sessions of this 
school will be most practical in character will appear 
from the fact that among the numerous and distinguished 
members of the faculty are the following Supervisors of 
Music in the Public Schools : 











WALTER AIKEN, Cincinnati 


Mrs. FRANCIS ELLIOTT CLARKE, Mil- 
waukee 


CHARLES I. RICE, Worcester 
JOSEPH MISCHKA, Buffalo 
EMORY P. RUSSELL, Providence 
HOLLIS E. DANN, Ithaca, N. Y. 


For circulars and full information address the Company 





JUST PUBLISHED 





BALDWIN’S THE FAIRY READER . . 385 cents 
SCHWARTZ’S FIVE LITTLE STRANGERS. 40 cents 


SCOBEY & HORNE’S STORIES “8 GREAT 
MUSICIANS ‘ : > . 40 cents 


HOLDER’S HALF HOURS WITH THE 
LOWER ANIMALS. ° ; 60 cents 


THE CHILD’S DAVID COPPERFIELD AND 
OLIVER TWIST. (Severance) . ~ 40 cents 


WHITNEY & PERRY’S FOUR AMERICAN 
INDIANS. : . m : . 50 cents 


The Supplementary Reading books pub- 
lished by the American Book Company number 152 
volumes, on all subjects and for all grades. They are 
interesting in subject-matter and simple and attractive in 
style. Most of them are profusely illustrated; all are 
carefully printed and substantially bound. 

A classified and graded list, with suggested courses 
for graded and ungraded schools, and an illustrated 
descriptive catalogue, will be gladly sent free to any 
address on request. The suggestions in these pamphlets 
can not fail to be helpful to teachers who are on the look- 
out for new ideas. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta - Dallas 


San Francisco 
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An Experience 


“ Well, what kind of a year have you had in your 
little town? ”’ 

“I’m sorry to say the most I’ve got out of it has 
been an experience.” 

Two teachers were talking together at the close of 
June. 

“And isn’t gaining by experience the whole of 
living? What is life but an aggregate of experiences? 
And isn’t every experience meant to be the stepping. 
stone up the spiral stair-case? “You look a little rue- 
ful, as if | were preaching. No, child, I don’t want to 
bore you, but you know I am ever so much older than 
you are, and have been in the school-room a score of 
years. It took me so long to find the true worth of 
experience that I wish I could save somebody the 
season of rebellion and heartache I had because things 
went hard. And I didn’t realize that the hardness 
was meant to fortify me for the years to come.” 

‘But things are not hard for some people and for 
some teachers. Are they worth any less—I don’t 
mean in money — because things go easy with 
them?” 

“Well, I am radical enough to believe that it was 
never intended in the Great Plan that life should go 
easy with anybody. Yet we must not forget that what 
may seem easy in other lives from an outside view may 
not be so ,at all. Temperament comes into this. 
Some natures may be struggling with hard things 
and show no sign.” 

‘‘T don’t mean that. I mean when they really are 
the lucky ones and glide along without obstacles or 
worry. Are they growing weaker in character all the 
time because they are not wading through trouble?” 

“ But I do not believe that any worthy life-paths are 
without obstacles. The soul that fails to recognize 
them, and the duty to surmount them, is blind and 
weak to begin with. And equally weak and far more 
guilty are those who do see, and yet strive to get around 
them in a shifting, cowardly sort of way to save them- 
selves. It is with our spiritual as with our physical 
selves. Our teeth need the hard crusts and our 
muscles constant activity. But this is generalizing. 
Tell me why you said, so soberly, that you had reaped 
only experience from your year at N . 

“TI know just how you will look when I tell you 
what I meant. But it is a fact that my children were 
commonplace, the community indifferent to the 
schools and teachers, and the town as dead a little 
town as you could ever imagine. The months passed 
by and meant nothing to me but to do my work with 
no outside stimulus. Socially I starved. Intellectu- 
ally I retrograded every day. Nota lecture from the 
outside world during the winter. There was one 
little church with a well-enough preacher, and a little 
one-room library too poor to deserve the name. The 
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whole town was given up to card playing, and that 
I hate! No scruples against it, but it seems to me so 
utterly silly to handle those dirty pasteboards and talk 
about them every time people get together. It was 
all in all such an awfully dull year that I can’t see how 
I’ve gained anything but one year more of experi- 
ence to count up when I try to get a better place.” 

“ What impression do-you think you have left in 
that little town? Tell me truly.” 

“I don’t believe I’ve left any, or made a ripple on 
the surface. I tried to do my work well, but I didn’t 
fit in anywhere.” 

“ A young lady twenty-two years-old has lived one 
year in a town of a thousand people and taught over 
forty children for eight months and left no impression 
behind her! Think of it! Then you didn’t even find 
tangible obstacles to grow strong over?”’ 

“No, nothing seemed to make any difference in that 
town. There were only three of us in the school building. 
The teacher above me was a village girl who went away 
to Normal one year, long ago, and ever since has fol- 
lowed blindly to the death everything she saw there. 
The primary teacher was a young girl who was kept 
because she had “a pleasant way with the children.” 
No educational journal in the building, till I carried 
mine in, and it made no more impression than a two- 
page tract, nor half as much—and there we three were ! 
I got through the year without any trouble .and was 
even asked to come back by the white-haired Doctor 
who was a trustee and never stepped into the schools 
the whole year. Now how could I help answering 
you that I had gained nothing but experience?”’ 

‘My dear girl, let me tell you that you have had 
the chance of your life in that very locality. That dry 
field was suffering for ploughing, fertilizing, and seed- 
sowing. That dead-alive town, as you express it, was 
overflowing with richness of opportunity. Whichever 
way you looked there was.something to be done that 
you could do—-you with your resource and your 
training in a cultured home. Yet you went in on 
yourself and let everything go. Such supineness is 
something to repent all the days of your life. Lost 
in character-growth? You know it, you must know 
it. You breathed in the dead air and weakly allowed 
it to stupefy you. Now, my dear girl, what would I 
have you do? Get back into that school next year, 
if you can, and begin to do something—not in your 
own strength —you will need help from the Higher 
Source every minute—but you can do a wonderful work 
there. Don’t be aggressive or have any I-am-wiser- 
than-thou atmosphere about you, but be tactful to the 
last degree, and feel your way step by step. But do 
something, do something. Don’t condemn anything 
till you have something better to substitute in its place. 
And never pity yourself, if you fail and fail again. 
Self pity would be the ruin of you. Go back to the 
dead town and carry the spark of life to somebody. 
Don't go through life haunted by the remembrance 
that you withheld your best in time of need. 





Old-fashioned Philosophy 


Scorn not the homely virtues. We are prone 
To search through all the world for something new 
And yet sometimes old-fashioned things are best— 
Old-fashioned work, old-fashioned rectitude, 
Old-fashioned honor and old-fashioned prayer, 
Old-fashioned patience that can bide its time, 
Old-fashioned firesides sacred from the world, 
Old-fashioned satisfaction with enough, 
Old-fashioned candor and simplicity, 
Old-fashioned folks that practice what they preach. 
—J. A. Edgerton in February National Magoezine 
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in full perfection. 
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Nature Study with the Camera 


ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


LESSED is the teacher who possesses a camera and 
the faculty of seeing something more than a “church 
by daylight.” Thrice blessed is she if she takes 
these two possessions into her school work, for 

she places herself at once in the front rank of wise 
educators. : 

The idea of supplementing one’s teaching by the use o, 
the camera is at once so clever, so practical, and withal so 
fascinating, it is a wonder that this was not one of the 
earliest uses found for this versatile instrument, instead of 
being just now brought to our consideration. 

In the line of nature study alone it is invaluable in quick- 
ening the perceptions of a child and stimulating its habits of 
observation. Nature, so long a comparative stranger at our 
door, is fast becoming one of our most intimate acquaint- 
ances. The camera will foster and hasten the friend- 
ship. 

Beginning in April, when on tree and shrub and vine the 
buds are swelling, instruct the children to gather small 
branches of bushes and trees, place them in water, and set 
the jars or glasses in a sunny window. ‘The pussy willow, 
the elm, the soft maple, the witch hazel, the spice bush, the 
birch, the lilac, the cherry, the apple, the plum, all take 
kindly to their new quarters and their diet of water, and 
grow very rapidly. 

Just now—for I am writing the last of March—there 
stands on my desk the branch of a plum tree laden with white 
blossoms, which have been scarcely three weeks coming to 
their present state of perfection. 

The beautiful veiling of bare boughs with tender, delicate 
green comes on so gradually that one scarcely notices the 
change till all at once the miracle of rejuvenation is com- 
plete. Children are always interested in plant life, and this 
unfolding of the leaves and flowers before their eyes will be 
to most of them a distinct and wonderful révelation. The 
work of the camera is to emphasize this wizard-like trans- 
formation. 

Selecting four or five of the most promising branches, 
photographs should be made of them at intervals of not more 
than three or four days. These photographs mark the 
growth from the beginning up through the different stages 
of development, and are most interesting studies in them- 
selves. One must not omit to mark the date of €ach photo- 
graph. I have a most interesting series of cherry blossoms, 
the first being of the bare bough and the last the blossoms 
There are twenty photographs in all and 
they are mounted in a long, narrow frame, but twelve 
photographs would be as good an object lesson in evolu- 
tion. 

Catkins of the willow, the tag alder, the elm, and the bass- 
wood mature very rapidly and one can almost see them grow. 
They are specially good subjects for photographic work along 
the line suggested. In ten days a pussy willow bud will have 
grown from a tiny point just showing on the stem to a soft, 
fuzzy catkin two inches or more in length. 

In making progressive photographic studies of flowers, 
they should all be made on one scale with the branch in the 
same position and at the same distance from the camera 
each time a picture is taken. 

When the series of negatives is completed, get blue print 
paper and let some of the children make prints from them. 
An ideal sequel would be to have each child possess a set of 
these pictures, but that is seldom practicable. 

The procession of wild flowers would be another interest- 
ing bit of nature study which could be pursued photograph- 
ically. Beginning with the first spring flowers, the different 
varieties could be photographed as they appear, one after 
another, notes made of the date of their coming, and any 
item of interest concerning them which suggests itself to the 
minds of the versatile teacher. Not only the flowers but the 
leaves and buds should be included in the picture. It is 
sometimes, indeed oftentimes, possible to photograph the 
plant without tearing it loose from its home. One can 


usually find specimens where the surroundings make it 
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possible to place the camera on the ground, securing rigidity 
and a perfect level by means of stones or small sticks. 

There should be scouting parties to search out the flowers, 

then when they are found the teachers and the rest of ‘the 
pupils can pay them a photographic visit. 
* Have you ever observed how many different kinds of 
grasses grow in a comparatively small area? Children love 
to search for things, and they might be asked to bring as 
many different specimens of grasses as they are able to find. 
‘With these grasses the teacher will be able to show the chil- 
dren how to make some very, very interesting studies. Take 
a large printing frame—an eight by ten will be found a con- 
venient size—and have it fitted with a plain glass. On the 
glass arrange a little group of one special kind of grass. 
Place over it a sheet of blue print paper, fasten the back of 
the frame in place, and set the frame in the sun until the 
paper has become well bronzed. Remove from the frame, 
wash in running water until the whites are clear, and when it 
is dry you have a very pretty design of grasses, whité on a 
blue ground. 

A teacher in one of the Western schools, with the aid of 
her children, made a collection of the grasses growing in the 
fields and swamps about the town, printing the grasses on 
silver paper instead of the blue, sent it to the St. Louis expo- 
sition, and received a special award for her work, which was 
considered of much value as showing the many varieties of 
this species of flora. 

When the silver or aristo paper is used, the paper is ex- 
posed until it looks quite black; it is then washed and 
placed for five minutes in a solution of hyposulphite of soda, 
one ounce, water, eight ounces. This clears the whites and 
makes the print permanent. 

Instead of blue print paper one may buy an architectural 
paper called the Vandyke. This paper makes dark brown 
prints, is developed in water, and fixed in hypo solution like 
the silver paper. It comes in ten yard rolls, and is very 
cheap, a pleasant factor when it is to be used for school 
supplies. 

In the printing of the grasses from their own forms, the 
details are of course lost, though the outlines are very 
faithfully rendered, the grasses making their own _like- 

‘ nesses. 

Another interesting’ subject for this sort of printing is the 
different kinds of leaves. Children delight in this work and 
they will remember the name and shape of each special leaf 
so reproduced. It is interesting to notice the difference in 
the children—a difference as varied as the leaves themselves. 
Some children will bring specimens of the most common 
leaves, the number varying from perhaps five up to two or 
three dozen. A few of the children will bring a large collec- 
tion, showing that they have taken pains to search far and 
near for as many kinds as possible. In one school where 
the children were asked to bring different kinds of leaves 
one little girl of eight had 114 varieties, none of the others 
having brought more than thirty, and some only half a 
dozen. 

The children will learn more about nature in a month’s 
tuition with the camera than they will in a whole term with- 
out it, and there is another thing to note—they will remem- 
ber what they learn far better than by the old method of 
gathenng plants and pressing the poor things between the 
leaves of heavy books. 

The trees will be a source of pleasant study when brought 
before the children by the medium of the camera. Particular 
prominence is given to the shape of a tree when a single 
specimen is photographed, and the children will thus learn 
to distinguish the variety of a tree by its shape. 

Then, too, pictures may be taken of trees with and with- 
out their leaves, to illustrate the habit of trees in bloom and 
in fruitage ; and of the ends and sides of logs and timbers to 
show the annual rings and the grain of the wood. 

Many children own cameras so that they, too, can help in 
obtaining photographs to be used in their nature study work. 
A little direction in the right road will enable them to make 
a collection of pictures which will be a pleasure to them 
always, instead of wasting plates, papers, and chemicals as 

most children do when given one of these enticing com- 
panions. 
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Individual Work in Music 


Grorck W, WILMoT, Supervisor of Music, New Brunswick, N. J. 


HE teaching of music in the public schools is a sub- 
ject that appeals to almost every person who claims 
to be cultured, for music, in our day, is an important 
part of education ; but the teaching of music has, to 

a large degree, been conducted ina manner that is neither 
pedagogic nor common sense, and the care used in teaching 
other subjects has been omitted in teaching music. 

In the first place, in a great many schools nineteen- 
twentieth’s of the music is taught the class as a whole, but there 
is no other subject taught in the schools in which this method 
is employed. We do not teach children to read by having 
them recite in concert; in fact, we do not teach any other 
subject in this manner ; if we did, what would be the result? 
About one-fourth of the pupils would be able to do the 
work, and the remaining three-fourths would simply follow 
the others ; and yet, this method has been, and is still, em- 
ployed in most of our schools to-day. 

Why not teach music by the same methods used in teach- 
ing other subjects? Music is not a mystery any more than 
history or geography. is a mystery.’ It can be made plain to 
the youngest child, as far as his childish intellect will allow, 
but in a great many cases the teacher tries to fit an eighteen- 
year-old intellect to a six-year-old child, and of course, the 
result has been in a large degree a failure. It is quite pos- 
sible for every child of average intelligence to become a 
music reader, even if not a great singer, if properly trained ; 
and to be properly trained, the child must be led along step 
by step, not advancing until the previous step is thoroughly 
mastered, and not trying to cover the large subject of music 
in the first few years, while the mind is immature. 

We do not expect a child to read Shakespeare in his third 
year, and understand it ; but teachers often expect children 
to understand many of the complex problems of music in a 
very few years. When a child is led along a step at. a 
time, and each step is perfectly understood by the child, 
the teacher will find that music is not an abnormal study to 
teach, but just like any other subject as far as the teaching 
is concerned, and governed by just the same principles of 
teaching as other subjects. It is certain that any child who 
has brains enough to learn to read, can also learn to read 
music, if taught in a thorough and intelligent manner. 

There is no reason whatever that children should not 
learn all their music work, except the songs, individually ; 
in fact, it is their right to have as much individual attention 
in their music study as in any other study, and if this can be 
done, why try to teach them em masse when it is sure that 
such a method will not make twenty-five per cent of them 
music readers ; and it is also sure that we would not be sat- 
isfied with that result in any other branch of study. 

Of course, the time allowed for music study is very little 
in all schools, and for that very reason we should proceed 
very slowly and carefully so that we may not waste time in 
going over the same ground twice. It is utterly useless to 
teach children to sing printed exercises from charts and 
books, if they do not know the principles of the music they 
are singing, and if they cannot, after singing the exercises, 
sing similar ones by their own unaided efforts. 

If seventy-five per cent of the children have to depend on 
the leadership of the remaining twenty-five per cent, then 
the teaching of music has been of no use, from the practical 
side, to the seventy-five per cent. Of course we cannot get 
the same results from all children in music, any more than 
we can do so in any other subject. There will always be 
children who have special talent for this subject just as there 
are children who have special talent in other subjects, and 
others who can do fairly well, and again others who will be 
failures ; and this last number should be very small, but is it 
not so in all other studies? Nevertheless, we do not say let 
the dull pupils learn by following the lead of the bright ones. 
We devote still more time to the dull pupils and try and 
have them learn all they are capable of learning ; but we do 
not accomplish this by a blind following of others ; we give 
them individual attention, and more individual attention 
than the bright pupils. 
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The child learns to walk by walking, first with assistance, 
then alone, but he will never learn to walk at all if assisted 
all of *he time. He must try alone; he will no doubt fall 
down a great many times, but will eventually learn to walk, 
and he will learn to read his music in the same 
manner. 

It is an easy matter to make a show with any class by 
having them sing songs learned by repeating the same thing 
over a great many times, but it is the work of the individual 
that is the true test of the progress of the class in music, as 
in other subjects. If, aftera child has studied music for the 
whole of his school life, he cannot read music alone well 
enough to sing a part in any ordinary piece of concerted 
music, his music study has been a failure from a practical 
standpoint, just as much as his arithmetic has been a failure 
if after leaving school he cannot apply it; but it is certain 
he can never either sing a part, or apply his arithmetic 
without individual attention and also individual effort. 








June 


June, June, rhythm and tune, 

Breath of red roses and gleam of the moon— 
Air from Hesperides 

Blown thro’ the cherry trees, 

Hum of the merry bees, 

Drunken with June ! 

Sky blue and white with you, 

Meadows bedight with you, 

Hilltops alight with you, 

Crickets acroon.—Zdna Kingsley Wallace 


Vacation Song 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the school-room I love the best. _ 


My school-room lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide, 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars; 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the green, 

And the wind’s flying footsteps are traced as they pass, 
By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school-bell rings in the rippling stream 
Which hides itself, like a school-boy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing still for its own delight. 


My schoolmates there are the birds and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel, more dull than these, 
For he only learns in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


O come! O come! or we shall be late, 
And autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
Of all the school-rooms in east or west, 
The school of Nature I love the best. 


— Katharine Lee Bates 
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Flowers of the Swamp 
HANNAH F. CARLETON 


HE early, fragrant, small flowers that have been so 
plentiful during May, begin to disappear with the 
coming of June. . 

We have climbed “ May Hill” and are rejoicing in 
the freshness and healthfulness of cool, green leaves, but 
how much we miss some of the sturdy little ficwers that 
blossomed at our feet, without waiting for all the great trees 
to fully unfold their leaves. The bluets on the upland 
bordering the meadow are still holding their “ Quaker meet- 
ings,” but the rue and wood anemones and the star-flower 
growing near them look sadly faded. Violets are still to be 
found, but not in such wealth of variety. 

However, June has much to offer us. Let us venture 
into the grass of swampy land and follow the winding brook. 


Pitcher Plant 


See the well-known pitcher plant with its group of curious, 
cup-shaped leaves, from among which rise the handsome, 
dark-red blossoms, nodding, here and there, among the 
meadow grasses. Each flower stalk bears one blossom, 
only. The name sarracenia and the common name, Turk’s 
head, are supposed to have been given the blossom for the 
fancied resemblance it bears to a Saracen’s head covered 
with a bright-colored turban. The color of the blossom is 
often called purple, but it seems more like a dark red. The 
peculiar shape of the leaves gives the plant these names: 
huntsman’s cup, Indian’s drinking cup, pitcher plant, and 
side-saddle flower. 

Trumpet Leaf 


How appropriate the name of trumpet leaf seems! The 
leaves are winged and are several inches in length. Their 
texture is very firm and water is usually found in them. A 
sweet secretion exudes from their inner surface which 
attracts insects, who often find themselves unable to get past 
the hairy bristles growing on the lower part of the leaf and 
remain prisoners. Some one has said that the fragrance of 
the flower suggests sandal-wood. The shape of each petal 
is curious, being like that of a fiddle, but the most curious 
part of the flower is the broad-spreading, light-green umbrella 


* in the center, which forms the top of the pistil. 


Spatter Dock or Yellow Pond-lily 


Along the brooksides and in stagnant pools are found 
the large, green leaves dnd round, yellow blossoms of the 
spatter dock or yellow pond-lily. Doesn’t it seem as if a 
bit of tropical life had strayed away from its habitat when 
we find this plant with its rich green and gold coloring and 
rank growth of leaves and stems? What an attractive com- 
bination is that green and gold coloring! The marsh 
marigold vies with it in brightness. Not only in June, but all 
summer long the lilies blossom. There are two other names 
given the plant—cow-lily and frog-lily. A peculiarity of the 
blossom is the disk-like stigma. Sometimes we find the 
pleasing sight of many of the large, heart-shaped leaves lying 
flat upon the surface of the clear water of a brook. We dis- 
cover other leaves and blossoms near the bank of the 
stream. We find treacherous footing when we attempt to 
pick the flowers. Possibly the difficulty of obtaining them 
is what makes them’so attractive. 


Three Orchids 


There are three lovely orchids commonly found in the 
swamps keeping close company with the pitcher plant—an 
odd companion for them! Two of them have difficult 
names—calopogon and pogonia. The name of the third is 
more pleasing—arethusa—a name borrowed from a nymph 
who attended’ Diana. Children have given the arethusa the 
name of the meadow pink, and in some localities Indian pink 
is a recognized name. 

In the arethusa we find delicacy and firmness combined. 
The slender, grass-like stalk supports a single blossom in 
which sepals and petals alike, of a pink-purple color, are 
joined at the base, and curve over the combined stamen and 
pistil. One of the petals—a bearded lip—forms the lower 


part of the blossom. The peculiarities of arethusa—bearded 
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lip, cohering petals and sepals, and united stamen and pistil 
—are some of the characteristics by which we may get 
acquainted with the whole family of orchids. There are 
many more showy orchids with flowers growing in spikes, 
but are there any common orchids so beautiful as the 
arethusa and pogonia? What flower of the swamp has the 
sweet fragrance of the arethusa? What other blossom has 
the delicate, pale-pink coloring of the pogonia? 

The pogonia has a smaller blossom than the arethusa, with 
spreading sepals and petals. The lip is bearded and fringed, 
and the plant has a lance-oblong leaf at the middle of the 
stem, and a smaller leaf near the blossom. Sometimes there 
is another leaf and blossom on the stem. The common 
names of the plant are not pleasing: beard flower, adder’s 
mouth, and snake-mouthed arethusa are the best names that 
botanists have to offer us. 

Calopogon, with coloring more like the arethusa than the 
pogonia, has more than one blossom on a single scape. 
Notice the peculiarity of the blossom—that the lip stands 
erect on the upper side of the flower, and that the column, 
consisting of stamen and pistil, points downward. 

Perhaps the grass-like leaf of the calopogon gives it its 
common name of grass pink. We may find all three of 
these orchids in one swamp and yet search wet land, near 
by, in vain for them. Arethusa leads the way at blossom- 
time ; pogonia and calopogon may be a little later. 


Wild Calla 


A boy with a bunch of pure, white blossoms in his hands 
rushes breathlessly up to the teacher’s desk at noon-time. 
“ Please tell me what these flowers are?” he asks. 

The teacher has never seen blossoms just like them before, 
but she answers, unhesitatingly, ‘Why, those must be wild 
callas!’” The resemblance to the greenhouse calla is very 
striking, but the white spathe of the wild calla is much 
smaller than that of the cultivated one. The leaves, also, 
show the kinship of the two varieties. 

One may search several swamps without finding the wild 
calla, but wherever it is found it is very abundant. The 
pure white spathes and dark green leaves make a beautiful 
contrast. The spathe of the wild calla has a more flat sur- 
face than that of the cultivated one. Another name for 
the ficwer is water arum, and it is often found bordering 
streams of water. 

Buckbean 


Do you know the buckbean? Its beautiful clustered 
blossoms are hidden somewhere in the swamp. The white 
flowers are bearded, but the plant is not an orchid; it 
belongs to the gentian family. The buckbean is a June 
flower. The clover-like form of the leaf gives the plant the 
name of marsh trefoil. It is said to be common in all north- 
ern countries, and in England it is regarded as one of the 
most beautiful of English plants. The white corolla is five- 
cleft and funnel-shaped. 

Give nature her own way with a piece of swampy land ; 
let the soil remain uncultivated, and how quickly she will 
have a wild garden, where she will show the possibilities of 
mud and slime to feed plants whose blossoms may be of 
curious form, of delicate coloring, or possessing sweet 
fragrance. 


Mayflower 


Softly, snugly nestled in a bed of velvet moss, 
Tucked in close and warm, ‘neath a covering of brown, 
Where the changing light dances carelessly across 
Heaps of autumn leaves that have blown ‘and drifted down, 
Lies the little mayflower.—Sel. 





* Is life a fret and tangle 

And everything gone wrong? 

Are friends a bit disloyal 

- And enemies too strong? 

Is there no bright side showing? 
Then, as a sage has said, 

Just ‘ Polish up the dark side 
And look at that instead!’” 
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Her Summer Vacation 
A Monologue 


Mary E, FitzGERALp 


Ss you don’t know of any cheap farm-house where I 
might exist for a couple of months and try to imagine 
I was enjoying myself? Yes, yes! don’t remind me 

of what I said once; but the sight of cows and the 
awful croaking of frogs and the cackling of hens, much as I 
abominate them all, are far and away ahead of starvation ; 
yet give me, as Lamb says, ‘‘ The sweet security of streets.” 

Yes, Emma has invited me to her cottage ;.did you ever 
hear anything so silly as to call a twenty-room house, a 
cottage? Well, at any rate, she invited me there. I was 
tickled to death until I looked over my wardrobe and 
made some lightning calculations. She had politely inti- 
mated that there would be very little dress: just a dinner 
dress or two, three or four simple muslins, a few shirt waists 
and a run-about would be all that was necessary, so she said. 
In the lapse of years she had forgotten that when we began 
to teach, a new muslin dress and a woolen dress constituted 
our summer wardrobe. I’m just about in that condition 
now. 

You needn’t laugh! That “ swell tailored dress”’ is the 
only dress I have had this year, and I expect it to carry me 
through three or four seasons, 

You’re right, Jane, I did speak of going to Europe, but 
that was in January when the world was all before me where 
to choose, because there were six salary days coming. I 
always feel like a Vanderbilt in January, don’t you? I cal- 
culated that I had no clothes to get; shoes, gloves, hat, 
dresses and everything were in good condition. Now 
wasn’t I justified in thinking I could save fifty dollars a 
month out of eighty-seven dollars and fifty cents? That 
would give me about two hundred fifty dollars to go to the 
British Isles. If the personally conducted can go for that, 
why couldn’t I, accustomed to travel, economy and all that, 
do better? 

How in the world was I to know that all my teeth would 
crumble at once? But that’s just what they did; and my 
dentist bill! Well, I’m sure Dr. Graves can go to Europe. 


. I know he made cavities just to fill them, but I can’t prove 


it. 
Then Caroline had to select this year to go and get 
married, and of course, since we were such great friends, I 
had to, or rather I wanted to, get her something nice, and a 
pretty penny it cost me! Yes, that Hardanger center 
piece! Wasn’t it a beauty? Well of course, Jane, I didn’t 
have to spend so much, but I denied myself a new dress 
for the wedding, so I really wasn’t anything out of 
pocket. 

Right upon the wedding, came that invitation to Geneva 
Lake for the week’s end. If it weren’t for that, I might 
have got along with my old street dress ; but after consider- 
ing a long time, I concluded that the fillip I’d get intel- 
lectually from the society of so many bright people, was 
worth a great deal, so that accounts for my “ swell tailored.” 
I saw my European trip gradually melting away and then I 
got reckless and resumed lunching at Field’s, and matinees, 


_ and the like. 


Now, who told you about the O’Connors? It wasn’t so at 
all. I didn’t do one bit more for them than anybody else 
did; a ton or two of coal — Pocahontas it was, you know 
that’s the cheapest — was all I provided. I haven’t done 
much for charity for a long time, so that it was really a 
duty. _ 

Well, that Mrs. Moore is a fine specimen of a truant 
officer! The child’s feet were simply frozen to the sidewalk 
so what could anyone do except to buy him some shoes? 
It’s just awful to teach in a district that has a Metropolitan 
Place. I think truant officers ought not to tell professional 
secrets any more than lawyers and doctors. 

Along about March I thought I might manage a trip to 
Colorado, or maybe a little run into Canada as far as 
Quebec ; but the opera came along, and Parsifal, and Nor- 
dica, and — well any number of people — you know I think 
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a teacher ought to gratify her artistic tastes. Then one of 
the professors from the University gave a magnificent course 
of lectures which it would be a sin to miss and so between 
one thing and another here I am in June with a little over 


. one hundred dollars and bread and butter to be provided 


for ten weeks. 

The N. E. A. at Asbury? No, I never thought of it 
because I had all the pleasures of anticipation last January. 
Why, my dear, haven’t I been telling you for this last hour 
why I can’t go anywhere except toa farm? But even if the 
trip to Asbury, including sleeper, does cost but twenty-five 
dollars, how is that going to help me? I must live after I 
get there and living is no trifle at Asbury. I spent ten 
delightful days there once upon.a time, and I had to mort- 
gage my next year’s salary to pay the hotel bill. Why, my 
dear, what are you thinking of? It certainly cannot be any 
kind of a place at six dollars a week. Weil, four in a large 
room would be jolly, I think, and even if it is a long way 
{rom the beach, the exercise would do us good, and we 
could spend morning, noon, and night there with intervals 
for eating, and dressing, and sleeping. We'd get so full of 
ozone — not the tarry, pitchy, turpentiny, ropy kind, that the 
people of Sunwich call ozone, but the real thing — that we 
would be-set up for a year. I don’t know where Sunwich is 
on the map, but I suppose it isany English port. Have you 
never read Jacob’s sea stories? Well, you’d better begin. 
I wish I never had, so that I might read them for the first 
time. 

We can take little trips from Asbury into New York, 
perhaps ten dollars’ worth, and go poking around the east 
side and see Eva Gonvrowsky, and the Little Prince of 
Hester Street, and Patrick Brennan, and all the other “ Little 
Citizens" that Myra Kelly has introduced us to in “ Little 
Citizens,” and we can take a trip on the Hudson and stop 
at some of these delightful Rip Wan Winkle places ; and if 
fate and the transportation companies are very, very kind 
there may be an excursion to Portland; and in Casco Bay 
there are hundreds of little islands, “summer isles of Eden 
lying in deep purple rims of sea,’’ where one can get board 
for a trifle. When I wantto realize what nectar is, I try to 
bring back the sensations I had while eating a raspberry 
short cake with cream, upon which I feasted once upon 
a time at Orr’s Island; then, from Portland,’ excursions 
to the White Mountains are numerous and cheap, one 
dollar and fifty cents or thereabouts, and I know an ideal 
place on the side of Mt. Kearsage, where I can spend the 
rest of the summer and come back with car-fare for Sep- 
tember. : 

When I come to. think of it I am glad the European trip 
did not materialize. After all, four weeks on the beach is a 
very happy exchange for three weeks on a steamer rolled up 
like a mummy with no exercise except what you can get 
promenading with banners flying during a gale, and there 
always is a gale. The White Mountains aren’t as high as the 
Swiss Mountains to be sure, but they are much more 
beautiful according to my notion. The Hudson trip — well 
the vine-covered slopes of the Rhine may be all very well, 
but the day I passed them I was as close to the smoke 
stack as I could get, nearly frozen and too cold to take any 
interest in anything, so perhaps I’m prejudiced, but give 
me the Hudson every time. New York is almost as interest- 
ing as London — no, not Paris — no place is as interesting 
as Paris. And Casco Bay — why, what’s the joke? What 
are you all laughing at? Well, I suppose it is funny, but you 
ought to know me by this time. Thank you, Hattie. I 
think myself, as you say, that it is fortunate to be able to 
make the best of things; but it isn’t necessary to make 
the best of anything in this trip, because it is all best 
already. 

Oh, don’t be so pessimistic ; of course we may not be able 
to go to Portland, but if the worst comes to the worst I can 
come back and live on memories; perhaps I’ll be so strong 
and good-natured that I'll like the chickens and the cows — 
some people love them. Now, let’s write out an itinerary, 
taking it for granted that we can go to Portland ; or maybe 
somebody will know of some place in the mountains 
near. 

I do so love to plan good times, 
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_ Free-play Exercises 


ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 


Free-play exercises, if they are to be of any specific value 
in the primary school, should be divided into two distinct 
classes ; namely, those designed to promote grace and to 
give pleasure, and those, which — while they may still serve 
the same purpose — are planned to supplement many of the 
drill exercises in the military gymnastics of the prescribed 
course in hygiene; these may be either developing or 
corrective in their effect upon the various parts of the 
body. 

: The Dandelion ‘“‘Blow ” 

Breathing Exercise — with windows well-opened. 

a Stoop and pick carefully by its long stem. 

6 Hold in the natural position before the face and blow 
the seeds away in three short puffs of the breath. 

¢ Keep the seeds afloat with the aid of the breath and 
with the motion of the hands. 

@ Pick carefully another “ blow.” 

¢ Blow the seeds away with a prolonged breath. 

J Like. 

g Pick carefully another “ blow.” 

h_ Hold above the face; lift the chin and tip the head 
slightly back (as in “ heads backward bend”) and blow the 
seeds wf into the air. 

# Disperse the seeds with the motion of the hands. 
Cheer as they float out of sight. 


N. B. The pleasure in and the success of the exercise will be largely 
dependent upon the awakening of the imagination in the children. If 
they have been encouraged, during the early spring days, to watch for the 
first tiny bits of green peeping above the sod, they will have discerned for 
themselves the budding of the dandelions, the blossoms “ starring” the 
grass, the gradual lengthening of the hollow stems — till the blossoms 
have “ taller grown” — and the completion of the cycle of life in the 
dandelion when they shall have found the dainty seed vessels which have 
taken the place of the blossoms. 

Under favorable conditions, this exercise may be most realistically 
played on the playgrounds with real dandelion * blows” in place of the 
imaginary ones of the school-room. 


Picking Cherries 


Stretching Exercise During the month, the children will 
naturally be interested in the opening of the leaf and flower 
buds upon the cherry, pear, ahd other fruit trees, and, in 
imagination, can picture the trees when, later, they will have 
become laden with fruit. 


Directions 


a Each child stands under an imaginary cherry tree, the 
overhanging bough of which is laden with ripe, red cherries, 
hanging in inviting clusters. 

6 Each child reaches with the right hand. 

c As the cherries hang too high, he stands on tiptoe and 
repeats the act. 

a Each child reaches with the left hand. 

¢ He stands on tiptoe and repeats the act. 

J He reaches with both hands. 

g He repeats the act while standing on tiptoe. 

h. He jsumps to reach the limb. 


N. B. Care must be taken to. train the children to “land” afte: the 
jump with “ heels raised and knees bent,” not only in accordance with 
the rules of every gymnasium but to secure quiet, orderly results. 


The Children’s Flower 


Dear dandelion, you sunshiny thing, 

How many toys for the young folks you bring ; 

Watch chains for Nanny, and trumpets for Ned, 

Furiny green curls for the baby’s bald head ; 

Next you’re a weather-cock ready to show, 

When your white seeds fly, which way the winds blow. 

Friend of the barefoot boy, gold of the poor, 

You're a wee playhouse at each child’s door. 
: — Sel. 
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Domestic Animals X 


Fowls—Ducks 
M. Heven BeckwitH 


Notgr—If teachers wish to go more into detail in regard to different 
varieties of ducks, much information can be gleaned from natural histo- 
ries and encyclopedias, and excellent colored plates secured from either 
the Perry Pictures Company, Malden, Mass., 
or the Nature Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


UT into the water 

On a bright warm day, 

\ Mother leads her children 
\ For a merry play. 






“ Who do you suppose the mother 


little people had read this verse 
from the blackboard one bright 
June morning. 

‘We would all like to go out 
and paddle a day like this, would we not? However, I 
doubt very much about our mothers taking us. But this 
mother is always glad to go. She has the same number of 
feet our mothers have, the same number of eyes, the same 
number of ears, though one needs bright eyes to find the 
ears. 

“She wears a dress that is smooth and glossy, and often 
it is beautifully colored. As for her children, why, she 
usually has a dozen or more babies, all of the same size and 
all looking much alike. Fortunately they don’t require as 
much care as our home babies; the mother never stops to 
wash and dress them. Oh, no, indeed! She just opens her 
mouth, says ‘ quack, quack’ (deftly rolling up a curtain that 
covered a section of the board and revealing a drawing of 
ducks), and here you see the whole family out for a morning 
plunge. 

“Notice the feet,” continued the teacher; “ they look 
somewhat like hen’s feet, but the three front toes are joined 
together with thick skin, while the back one is smaller and 
free. A foot of this kind is called a web foot. 

‘‘ Ducks are fine swimmers ; even the babies, as soon as 
they are out of the shell, rush for the water and swim off as 
easily as the mother, without one lesson. They use their 
feet as paddles. 

“Notice a duck’s bill; here is one I have drawn large. 
See! it is broad and flat, with holes here for the ducks to, 
breathe through the nose. The whole bill is covered with a 
tender skin. If you watch a duck out on the water not far 
from the shore, you will see her dive her head down into the 
softmud. She is after bugs and worms, and the edges of 
her bill are made in such a way that they act as a strainer ; 
they keep the inSects in her mouth and let the muddy water 


_ run out. 


“A duck has soft, pretty feathers that keep out cold and 
wet, and she lays eggs as a hen does. The little ducklings 
are hatched from eggs as chickens are, but the mother duck 
sits on the eggs longer—twenty-eight days. 


“« My cousin that I visited last summer keeps ducks, and 


at that time she had about fifty little ducklings. She told 
me that meal and uncooked food was not very good for little 
ducklings, so twice a day she baked great cakes of dough for 
them. She made the cakes of meal or grain mixed with 
water. It was great fun to see her feed them out in the 
yard. She broke the cake into small pieces and how they 
would run and scramble for it! On pleasant days she let 
them run about in the yard and take a little swim in the 
water, but on rainy days they were kept in the duck-house. 

“ ¢ What harm will it do if they get wet?’ said I. ‘Don’t 
they get wet swimming?’ 

*«* No,’ she replied, ‘only a little, and the hot sun soon 


.dries their feathers ; but rain chills them all through. The 


first year I kept ducks a good many died from cold and wet, 
and I learned to be more careful.. One must not let duck- 
lings stay in the water very long at a time, either, for they 
often get cramp in their legs.’ 

“Then she picked up a little duckling that had fallen into 
a pan of water, and took him into the kitchen to dry by the 
fire. 


is?'’ inquired Miss Clare, after the” 
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“ Now we have found out something about a duck’s 


eyes covering 
ears color 
nose feet 

bill toes 


To-morrow I will tell you something more.” 

The next day there was a little duck-house drawn on the 
board with sloping roof, two front windows, and a door at 
the end. 

“« My cousin has her duck-house on a little hill, so that the 
water will run off and not soak into the ground and make it 
damp. 

‘* There is clean straw on the floor, which is taken out and 
burned when it gets soiled, and the house is made snug and 
tight so no weasel, rat, or other enemy can get in. Inside 
there are large pans for drinking water, troughs for food, 
and the nests. 

“The nests are along the wall at the back on the floor. 
They are made of hay and straw, and strips of board are 
nailed in front to keep them in place. Last summer she 
had some coops outside, like chicken coops, where she kept 
the smallest ducklings. 





“TI told you yesterday about the food of the little ones. 
The old onés ate meat and vegetables chopped, meal mixed 
with water, grain, green stuff, bugs, worms, etc. She said 
she gave them more cooked food i in the winter when it was 
cold. 

“The father duck does not lay eggs. He is called a 
drake and looks after his family as the rooster does his. 
He usually has two feathers in his tail that are recurved or 
turned back over his back. 

““ Ducks are found in many countries. Don’t you remem- 
ber about the ducks of the little Chinese girl in ‘ Seven Little 
Sisters’? 

“‘ Let us think now of some of the ways in which ducks 
resemble hens,” and they put this little list on the board : 

Ducks and Hens 

lay eggs 
sit on eggs 
hatch their babies from eggs 
like the same food 
have feathers 
are good to eat 

and this one also. 

Ducks differ from hens in having 


curved necks different feet 
in sounds made different bills 
in manner of walking no comb 

in liking water no wattles 


Later the children learned the little on in the Nied- 
linger song book beginning : 


Mrs. Duck went to call on Mr. Turkey, 

And she walked with a wobble, wobble, wobble. 
She said “How-de-do” to Mr. Turkey. 

Mr. Turkey said, “Gobble, gobble, gobble.” 


J 
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This proved such a favorite that they often dramatized it, 
as well as one in the Jenks book: 
ie There they go in the water clear, 
One, two, three, four, five, I declare, 


One morning Miss Clare told them of the wild ducks that 
go south in such flocks in the autumn. 


with thirteen eggs in it. They were covered over with soft 
down that the mother bird had pulled from her breast to 
keep them warm. Later, when they were hatched, he said 
he supposed the mother duck took them in her bill and car- 
ried them down to the ground, one Dy one, and led them off 
for a swim, for that is the way wood ducks do. 

“ They like seeds, acorns, oats, other grain, and insects to 
eat; they are called ‘summer ducks,’ too, because they 
stay here only in the summer.” 

Ned said there are some ducks in England called 
“burrow duck,”’ because they often lay their eggs in rabbit 
burrows. 

Canvas-back duck, the wild duck that is especially good 
to eat, was mentioned. ‘These are usually found near rivers, 
go in flocks, and are good divers. 

The eider duck was not forgotten, Miss Clare telling the 
children of its home in the cold north land. 

“It has such lovely soft down that people like it to put 
inside comfortables and pillows. The mother bird takes 
this down from her breast to line her nest and to cover over 
her eggs. Sometimes the father bird helps her by plucking 
the down from his breast also. 
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“There are many varieties,” she said, “of different sizes 
and various colors. See if you can find out about any of 
them at home.” 

The next day Tom told about the “wood duck.” He 
said: “They nearly always go in pairs, and they build their 
nests in the woods, sometimes on the ground, but often in a 
hollow tree. Papa found a nest once in an old tree stump 





“The eggs are good to eat and the people in the cold 
country are glad to have them, as there are no hens’ eggs.”’ 

For seat work the little folks made pretty pictures by 
pasting white paper ducks on a blue background; clay 
ducks were also made, as well as eggs, drinking pans and 
dishes from this plaster material. 

Cardboard houses and coops decorated the sand table 
and whole duck families were added to the animal collection. 

Stories were not so very numerous, though Dum Animals 
furnished some, and the old tale of the “Ugly Duckling” 
was a favorite. 

So the school year came to a close, and as Miss Clare was 
saying good-bye to the little ones, this note from Tom’s 
father was handed to her: 


Dear Miss Clare: 


Iam unable to meet you face to face to-day and to wish you a happy 
vacation as I intended to do. I am sorry for this, but my greatest regret 
is that I cannot personally express my gratitude to you for this year’s 
animal lessons. They have done more for Tom in awakening a love for 
life and the care of it than you will ever know. Rest assured that I shall 
do all in my power to strengthen the feeling in the days to come. 

Cordially yours, 


17 Cedar Street C, J. VAN NoRMAN, 





Berries and Birds 
(A finger play) 
CLARA J. Denton, Author of “ Twinkling Fingers” 


1 Five little raspberries growing in a bunch, 

% Five little raspberries, will you come and lunch? 
Five little raspberries * waving in the sun, 
Five little raspberries count them every one.* 


5 Five little raspberries, red and round and sweet, 
Five little raspberries good enough to eat. 

6 Five little red-breasts flying fast this way, 
See the berries red hanging on the spray. 


7 Five little red-breasts — ® quickly it is done, 
9 Not a berry left in the summer sun. 


Motions 


Hold up left hand, fingers and thumb brought together. 
Spread fingers out. 

Move fingers quickly. 

Count the fingers aside, move quickly. 


I 
2 
3 
4 


5 Same as I. 

6 Hold up fingers of right hand, moving them quickly, and bring 
hand close to left hand. 

7 Hold fingers of right hand close to fingers of left hand. 

8 Bring all fingers together at tips. 

9 Drop hands behind back. 


—— ee 


Fern Song 


Dance to the beat of the rain, little fern, 
And spread out your palms again 
* And say, “ Tho’ the sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas, in vain 
But for the shade, 
That the cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the dew and the rain. 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the rain ! 


—jJohn B. Tabb 
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In Summer 


I know not what it is, but when I pass 
Some running bit of water by the way, 

A river brimming silver in the grass, 
And rippled by a trailing alder-spray, 


Hold in my heart I cannot from a cry, 
It is so joyful at the merry sight; 

So gracious is the water running by, 
So full the simple grass is of delight. 


pee And if by chance a redwing, passing near, 
' Should light beside me in the alder-tree ; 

And if above the ripple I should hear 

The lusty conversation of the bee, 


I thing that I should lift my voice and sing; 
I know that I should laugh and look around, 
As if to catch the meadows prbateer iy ‘ 
As if expecting whispers from the ground. 
—Philip H. Savage 





Two Weeks on a Farm 
(Used by courtesy of Ladies’ Home Fournal) 


Six congenial spirits—three school-teachers, a bookkeeper, 


am artist, and a druggist—decided to spend their vacations 
on a farm, and negotiations being entered into for an empty 
farmhouse early in the season, by the middle of July every- 
thing was in readiness for the long-talked-of vacation. 

‘‘Our House” already contained ten chairs, a table, and 
a few dishes, and one of the neighbors agreed to put in an 
old-fashioned, elevated oven stove. Each member of the 
party brought a plate, knife, fork, two spoons, a cup and 
saucer, glass, napkin, towel, sheet, blanket, sofa-pillow, and 
pillow-case. Three ticks were secured for beds, to be filled 
with straw obtainable at a neighboring farm. We also made 
arrangements for cream, milk, butter, eggs, and fresh vege- 
tables, and a small load of soft wood from a nearby mill. 
Other articles necessary were a tablecloth, sugar-bowl, and 
cream-pitcher, teapot, coffee-pot, cooking utensils, two or 
three basins, dish-towels, and dish-cloths. Pans for dish- 
washing, and a few other things; were secured from a near- 
by farmhouse. 

Fishing tackle was also procured, as the house stood near 
a creek that abounded in edible members of the finny tribe. 

Groceries and provisions were procured before our de- 
parture, and the merchant shipped them for us by freight 
prepaid. 
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Eight loaves of bread, four dozen cookies, and a quantity 
of salad dressing were contributed to our supplies. 

After a railroad journey of half an hour from our own 
town of Salamanca, New York, and a drive of two miles 
through a pretty farming country on a hayrack, surrounded 
by our goods and chattels, “The Hungry Six” found them- 
selves’at their lodge. The party was divided into three 
groups of two members each —a “head cook” and a 
“helper” — and these three divisions did the cooking and 
housework on successive days. 

The following is an account of expenses : 








spouse flour . . . «$0.15 Ipoundrice. . .. . {0.10 
pepper ...... 0 2 poundscodfish. . . . . .24 
Sack $0R. 20 5-2. u 0 0" 8 3poundsbeans . . . . . IS ° 
8 pounds eager + + + 43 Te OE ei a 8S 
CGcommep se a. oS ot a A ee ee 
Kitchen soap . . . . . .0§ Box salted wafers . . . «. .IS 
Box matches . . . . . O§ Bex. crackers... 20. « « 10 
3 pecks potatoes. . . . 1,00 tdozen lemons... . . .20 
: pounds loafsugar. . . .21 DN BOB. io ova oe BS 
Package macaroni . . . .10 Tk eer eee ees. 
Package cornstarch . . .08 3'cams salmon’. . .-. . . 66 
tbottle olives. . . . . .25 Fresh vegetables. . . . . .35 
3 dozen pickles . . . . .25 Chicken .. ee Pee 
2 boxes sardines . . . . .35 1 package of a cereal... I 5 
2cans dried beef. . . . .50 3loavesbread . . . . . 2! 
1} pounds of coffee. . . .48 Rent of house . . » 3.00 
2pineapples . . . . . .20 Transportation to and from 
Oramges. sw ww t BS Otatiom © os ae so 350 
6cucumbers . . . . . .25 Drive down river. . . . . 1.50 
Sham. . - + + «70 Cartage fortrunks . . . . 1.00 
2} pounds cheese. . Te Rent of stove. . . . . . .§0 
2camsbacon.... . .§0 Wood . . yi: 0 'e 0 GO 
I dozenbananas. . . . .25 6 railroad fares, 63 3. 5 Seca Saye 
3cakes. . eve “ee SD Freshmeat . . Gee ba 08S 
Wood alcohol | bei ee 7 pounds butter. . . . . 1.47 
6dozeneggs . . . . . 1,02 I pound prunes . . .. . .10 
2 pounds salt pork . . . .20 w4quartsmilk . ... =. .70 
14 pintscream .. . . 1.40 
$30.15 
Groceries on hand which we sold at the end of the two weeks . .40 
Total - $29.75 


Many pleasant hours were spent in the woods near by, 
gathering flowers, taking pictures, picnicking and lounging. 
Another diversion was a straw ride down the river. A few 
of the more venturesome walked to the village and back. 
When a rainy day came, a crackling wood fire was started, 
and we all gathered in the old kitchen for a jolly time. 

After a most delightful two weeks we went back to our 
labors with renewed strength, and with the feeling that, if 
possible, we would repeat the experience next summer. 

—Carrie A. De Nike 
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The Story of William Tell 


ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


HERE lived in the little Alpine village of Burglen, 
Switzerland, about six hundred years ago, a man 
named William Tell. The Swiss were famous archers, 
but William Tell was the most famous of them all. 

No one could shoot an arrow so straight, so far, and so true 
as William Tell. His two little sons, Walter and William, 
were very proud of their father, and loved to tell of the 
wonderful things he could do. 

«My father,” said little Rupert Fiirst, one of their play- - 
mates, “can hit the bull’s eye every time he shoots at it.” 

“‘ My father,” said Walter Tell, “can shoot the eagle far, 
far up in the blue sky, as he flies swiftly to his nest.” 

“ My father,” said Rupert, “can stick a leaf on that tree- 
trunk yonder, and, going back a hundred paces, can send 
an arrow to the very center of the leaf.” 

“My father,’’ said Walter, “can run back a hundred 
paces, and, fixing an arrow as he runs, can turn and shoot 
off the cluster of leaves that dances in the wind on the top- 
most bough.” ; 

“My father,” said Rupert, “is so strong, that he can 
throw any man with whom he wrestles.”’ 

‘My father,” said Walter, “is so strong, that he can 
guide his boat safely to shore, though the terrible hurricanes 
of summer and winter blow so hard that they toss the waves 
as high as the hills.’”’ 

William Tell’s countrymen were proud of their friend, too, 
and no tournament was considered compléte unless Tell was 
there to give a trial of his skill. 

Switzerland is a land of rugged mountains, tumbling, 
roaring mountain streams, and beautiful little lakes. There 
are green valleys, too; and on the sides of the mountains, 
whose snowy peaks reach far up into the sky, are broad 
plateaus, which, from a distance, look like wide, green 
shelves. The Swiss build their pretty houses on these ter- 
races, and work hard to cultivate the land. They live out 
of doors a great deal; and are as strong and rugged as the 
mountains which they climb so easily. 

The country is divided into districts, like our own United 
States ; but the Swiss call their divisions cantons, and at the 
first there were thirteen of these cantons, just as at first 
there were thirteen of our states. 

For many years the Swiss enjoyed their beautiful country 
in freedom. They were very industrious, and though it was 
hard work to earn their living, they were proud to say that 
not a beggar could be found among all the Swiss. 

When Albert of Austria began to reign, he said that the 
Swiss should pay him taxes; so he sent governors to the 
different cantons to enforce the law. The people found it 
very hard to pay the taxes, but they were obliged to do so 
or they would be put in prison. 

The man who was sent to the canton of Uri, where 
William Tell lived, was a very harsh and haughty man. His 
name was Gessler, and he, made very unjust laws, and kept 
Austrian soldiers to watch the people and see that the laws 
were obeyed. One of these laws was that every time Gess- 
ler appeared in public the people must uncover their heads 
until he had passed by. They rebelled at this, and when 
Gessler was known to be coming, they would pretend not to 
see him, or they would slip away to avoid meeting him. 

This made Gessler very angry, and he said, one day, to 
his chief officer : 

“T will find a way to bend the necks of this proud peop’e. 
Do you tell your men to geta tall pole, set it up in the 
market-place of Altorf’’(Altorf is the capital of Uri), “ place 
the gold cap of Austria on it, and issue a command that 
every person who passes by shall bend the knee and uncover 
the head before it. Whoever refuses shall be punished in a 


way he will not soon forget.” 
The pole was set up in the market-place, and when the 
people passed by they made obeisance to the cap; but 
having once done so, they took good cate not to go through 
the market-place the second time. 
A few days after the pole was set up, William Tell came 
to Altorf, with his little son Walter. 


They were to spend 
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the day there, and Walter was to see the sights of the town, 
visit the shops, and take home some pretty gifts to his 
mother and his brother. 

As they were coming into the city, a friend met them, 
and stopped to speak with them. 

“ Oh, friend Tell!” were his first words; “what do you 
think the tyrant Gessler has done now?” 

“T am sure I cannot guess,” said Tell. ‘What is it?” 

“Why, this,” said his friend, ‘He has set a pole, with 
the Austrian cap on it, in the market-place, and commanded 
that every one who passes must uncover his head and salute 
it as though it were the Emperor himself.” 

“The people will never obey such an order as that,” said 
Tell. ; 

“They dare not do otherwise, for there is some fearful 
penalty if they refuse. As I passed there, a few minutes ago, 
I saw. several bowing before the cap.” _— 





Tell’s fight 


‘‘And did you bow, too?” 


“Not I. 
through it and:came out the other way. 
homage to the cap?” 

“ No, a thousand times, no!” exclaimed Tell. “ Neither 
I, nor my son, will ever bow to Gessler’s cap, though he set 
one in every mountain-pass in Switzerland!” 

Tell.was a brave man, and had it not been for his little 
son, he would have marched straight to the market-place ; 
but for the boy’s sake he thought it wiser to get his business 
done and hurry away from the city. But as he turned into 
a street near the market, what should he see directly in 
front of him but the pole with the hateful cap perched on 
the top. He looked at it, and walked proudly past, holding 
his head erect, and did not so much as touch his hand to 
his hat. He had not taken a dozen steps, when the spears 
of the soldiers, who were guarding the pole, barred his way. 

“Halt!” said the officer. “You have disobeyed the 
governor’s command.” 

As it happened, the governor was standing near, having 
come to see for himself the people bowing before the cap. 

“‘ Perhaps he does not know the command,” said Gessler, 
stepping forward. ‘Is that so, my man?” 

‘‘T know the command, Herr Governor,’”’ answered Tell. 

“What ! and dared to disobey? Do you not know that 
my orders are the same as if they were given by the Empe- 
ror himself? You shall pay a heavy penalty for this.” 

“Let me know how much it is,” said Tell, “and I will 
pay it and leave the town.” 

“ Not so fast. The penalty is not to be paid in money. 
Your name is Tell, I think. What is that you carry at your 
side?” 

“My crossbows and arrows, sir.’’ 


Dame Werner’s gate stood open, and I slipped 
Shall you do 
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“T should like to see you use them. They say you are 
the most skillful archer in al) Switzerland.” 
“ And ’tis the truth, sir,” cried little Walter. ‘Why, at a 


hundred paces, my father can shoot from yonder apple tree’ 


any apple which you may choose.” 

A gleam of malice came into Gessler’s eyes. He smiled 
a cruel smile. 

“Then his penalty shall be to shoot an apple. Officer, 
pick one of those apples, stand this child with his back 
against that lime tree, place the apple on his head, and 
measure eighty paces. This wonderful archer shall shoot 
the apple from his boy’s head.” : 

“No, no, you cannot mean it!” exclaimed Tell. “Why, 
I cannot do it, sir! Give me some other 
mark.” 

“Oh,” said Gessler, with a sneer; “I 
thought your aim was always true; that your 
arrow always hit the mark, and now you 
tremble because I wish to see you shoot an 
apple.” 

“ But, to aim at my own child. Oh, say 
the word, and I will shoot every apple from 
off that tree in order as you name them; 
but do not ask me to send an arrow toward 
my boy. If I should miss my aim, I should 
kill him.” 

“True, that might happen,” said Gessler ; 
“but you shall shoot as I command, and if 
you do not hit the apple at the first trial, your 
life shall be the forfeit.” 

Walter caught his father by the hand. 

“Why, father, father!” he cried; “’twas 
but yesterday you shot the vulture that soared 
far above your head in the rocky chasm. He 
was flying fast, father, and yet your arrow 
hit him; but I will stand stock still. I will not move a 
single hair. Come, father, show the man how well you shoot.”’ 

The square was filling rapidly with people, and some of 
the bolder ones begged of Gessler to withdraw his order, but 
he refused. 

“Stand back, all of you!” he shouted. “ Officer, force 
those people back. Place the boy by the lime tree. I am 
anxious to witness the skill of this great archer.” 

Walter ran to the tree and stood with his back against it. 
The soldier placed the apple on the boy’s head, measured 
off the eighty paces, and pointed Tell where he was to 
stand. The archer took his bow, bent it, and strung it, and 
fixed the arrow. He raised the bow once, twice, thrice. 
His hand trembled, and he turned pale. 

‘Oh, I can never do it,” he almost sobbed. 

“Shoot, shoot, father!” called Walter. ‘Don’t be 
afraid. Shoot quickly. You can cut the apple fair in two.” 

“Come, come!” said Gessler, impatiently. “If you 
hesitate longer, I shall make the penalty harder still.” 

Tell straightened himself, raised his bow quickly, and the 
arrow sped singing on its mission; and in an instant the 
apple, cleft exactly in the middle, feli to the ground. Walter 
picked up the pieces and ran to his father, who had thrown 
himself down, afraid to look where his arrow: had struck. 

“See, father, see!” he cried. ‘“ Here is the apple cut in 
two. I knew you would not hurt your boy.” 

“Was ever such a shot!” exclaimed one of the by- 
standers. ‘It will be talked of till the end of time.” 

‘“‘ It will, indeed,” said another. ‘‘’Twas a master shot, 
and this feat of Tell, the archer, will be told as long as these 
mountains shall stand.” 

The people crowded about Tell to speak to him, but he 
picked up his bow, and, taking little Walter by the hand, 
was about to go, when Gessler stopped him. 

“ One word,” he said. “I noticed that when you took 
the arrow from your quiver, you placed another in your belt. 
What was the second arrow for?” 

“Why, said Tell, “ it is the custom of all archers to have 
a second arrow ready in case the first misses its mark.” 

“Oh, I am sure you must have had some other motive. 
Come, tell me what the second arrow was for. Don’t be 
afraid. I promise not to take your life.’’ 

“ Herr Governor,” said Tell, boldly, as he drew himself to 
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his fullest height, “if the first arrow had killed my darling 
child, the second would have been aimed at your heart, and 
be sure that the second arrow would not have missed its mark.” 

“ Soldiers, seize this man!” cried Gessler. “I promised 
him his life, but it shall be spent where neither the light of 
the sun nor the moon shall reach -his eyes. To-night he 
sleeps in the dungeon of Kussnacht.” 

Kussnacht, where the governor lived, was across Lake 
Lucerne, and Tell was bound and placed in the governor’s 
boat. They were well out in the lake, when the terrible 
wind, the Féhn, arose, and, sweeping across the lake, raised 
the waves to such a height that they threatened to swamp 
the boat. The sailors were so frightened at the fury of the 





Tell’s Chapel, Bay of Uri 


wind, which had never been so great before, that they lost 
control of their boat, and it was drifting rapidly on the 
rocks. Little Walter had said that his father was stronger 
than the Féhn. He was, indeed, a powerful steersman, and 
one of the men in the boat remembering this asked Gessler 
to have Tell unbound and set to guide the boat to land. 

Tell, released from his bonds, took the helm, and, setting 
the rowers to work, directed the boat toward the shore. He 
knew every foot of the way, and coming close to a rocky 
ledge, he suddenly seized his bow, gave a tremendous leap, 
landed on the rock, and, giving the boat a push, sent it back 
into the lakes, and was out of sight behind the rocks before 
the men in the boat realized what had happened. 











Statue to William Tell 


On the rocky little ledge, to which Tell made his proud 
leap and escaped from the tyrant Gessler, the Swiss have 
erected a little chapel: Toreach it, one must sail across the 
lake, for there is no way to it by land. Each year, on Ascen- 
sion morning, the Swiss decorate their boats with flowers and 
flags and make a pilgrimage to the beautiful little chapel, where 
they lay the flowers on the altar in memory of William Tell. 
They have a sermon, they say their prayers, then, singing softly, 
they step into their boats, and sail slowly back across the lake. 
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Blackboard Illustrations I 


FREDERICK WHITNEY, Supervisor of Drawing, State Normal School, 
Salem, Mass. 


(The illustrations for this series will be issued in supplement form 
during the year—THE EpiToR) 


HERE is no necessity of emphasizing the value of 
blackboard drawing. Every teacher who can do so 


draws often upon the board, and many a teacher who 

cannot draw would be glad of the opportunity to 
learn. This lesson is similar to one recently given to a 
class of students. It is given that the grade teacher may 
see how simple a matter blackboard sketching may be 
made. 


For our lesson we will try something which may be used as 
an appropriate illustration for the spring months. The sketch 
will be found suitable for a calendar decoration, for our 
nature work, for our literature, and, above all, to let the 
children seé that we can draw. There are a few strokes 
which we had better practice before making the drawing. 
These are given in a, 4, c, and d above the illustration. In 
@ draw with the side of the chalk, placing it upon the board 
in a vertical position, drawing downward, and twisting the 
upper end toward the left. Reverse this stroke, letting the 
upper end of the chalk swing to the right. These two com- 
bined will give the leaf form 4. Try this a few times with a 
quick, light stroke, then combine the three leaves as in the 
drawing. The different positions of the leaf are obtained 
by long or short, wide or narrow strokes, and the value or 
tone is obtained by varying the pressure upon the chalk. 

Now place the chalk in a horizontal position, drawing it 
downward, at the same time twisting the chalk to the verti- 
cal or oblique position ¢. Vary or combine these strokes as 
seen ind. One of these (@) will form the upper part of the 
pulpit, and the addition of a few vertical or curving strokes 
and the “ Jack” will finish the drawing. 

The use of a little black chalk or charcoal will add to the 
pictorial effect of the sketch. The danger is in over-doing 
this accenting and making a spotty or streaky drawing. If 
the charcoal is introduced, use it in the same manner as 
the chalk, the side for broad strokes and the end for 
details. , 

We will frame the drawing, giving attention to spacing, 


margin, etc. For lettering, use any simple form of printing. 
The Davis Press, Worcester, (Mass.), offers some good 
alphabets for such uses. 

In the second drawing the work is done entirely with the 
white chalk, a very slight pressure being used for the gray 
tunes and a stronger pressure for the lighter values. The 
necessary strokes are very much like those in the first 
illustration. For the flower use the side of the chalk, 
making a rather irregular stroke, bearing on it with the end of 
the chalk. Repeat the stroke, reversing the pressure 4. 

For the leaves use stroke a. Place the chalk in a vertical 
position upon the board, draw downward, gradually twisting 
the chalk to a horizontal position. For a broken or twisted 
leaf use the suggestion given at ¢. A-light stroke of the 
chalk and a bit of accent at the top, using the stroke given 
at ¢ in the first drawing. 


After this simple lesson the class was told to go and do 
likewise and a number of excellent sketches were made by 
the students. : 


There is an endless variety of illustrations which may be 
made with the few simple strokes given in this lesson ; 
sketches to be used, not as decorations for the blackboard, 
but sketches which shall be of use in the lessons of the day ; 
sketches which shall help the children in understanding the 
plant or object being studied, and which may help the 
teacher in expressing to the class ideas which she could not 
otherwise convey. If you have not already done so, try this 
simple method of illustrative drawing. 


(The purpose of giving the illustrations for this series in supplement 
form is to give better pictures on better paper. Besides, they are so 
beautiful in themselves that teachers may like to preserve them for 
school-room decoration. —THE Epitor) 


Summer or winter, day or night, 

The woods are ever new delight. 

They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong. 

So, living or dying, I'll take my ease, 

Under the trees, under the trees.— Stoddard 


Nothing great was ever achieved without enthusiasm. 
—FEmerson 
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Suggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School X 


EpmuND KetcuuM, Supervisor of Drawing, Lowell, Mass, 


The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, © 

Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what 

Save Fune! Dear Fune!l Now God be praised 


for Fune! 


UNE, the most gladsome month 
of allthe year. Skies of purest 
blue, fields waving in silver and 
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ie + gold. The air fragrant with the 

perfume of flowers and sweet 
¥ y x ’ with the song of birds, To 
fae oe most of us June is the most 
t v beautiful of the months, At 








no other time is Nature so 
lavish with her charms. She 
gives generously of her best. Is there ever a month with so 
many pleasant things todo? Even the tired teacher is filled 
with inspirations of new life. The children bring us daily 
the wild flowers they have gathered and wish to paint. 
The bird books we are making were never so fascinating as 
now: and what a host of new birds are sweetly caroling to 
us each morning as we come to school]. 

Suggestions were given last month for the nature drawing. 
Doubtless you will wish to continue through June. There 
are many different flowers that will be brought into the 
school-room which the children can draw. Several illustra- 
tions are here given. 

Perhaps the children in the third grade can print the 
name ‘as has been done here. Let me say a word about 
printing. It should be adapted to the arrangement of the 
drawing. Avoid printing obliquely, up or down, the paper ; 
keep the words horizontal or vertical, Ifthe paper is used 





‘ 


in a large oblong, square, or circle it is usually best to print — 


horizontally. Ina narrow oblong, vertical printing is best ; 
it is then in keeping, or consis- 
tent, with the long lines of the 
drawing, and the long edges of 
the paper, 

The violet, anemone, hepatica, 
and marsh marigold were men- 
tioned last month, There is 
hardly a spring flower but can 
be drawn in the primary school. 
For most of them the colored 
pencil, or water colors, can be 











White flowers can be drawn 
on gtay paper with white black- 
board chalk; the leaves and 
stems drawn with colored pen- 
cils. . Sometimes. it is well to 
mount these gray paper draw- 
ings on white drawing paper 
which is just large enough to 
leave a narrow white edge out- 
side the gray paper. 

When water colors are used 
the usual way in the first grade 
is for the teacher to mix the 
colors for the children, giving to 
each child as many tiny saucérs 
as he needs colors and a brush 
for each color (or another dish 
with water in which the brush 
may be rinsed before going from 
one color to another). 

Study the shape of the petals 
and leaves carefully. Have the 
children draw the flower on the 
board, large enough for all to 
see, before they begin to paint. Have the flower painted 
first. Encourage their getting the shape right the first 
time, Don’t fuss over it, nor let them. 























Fig. 1 
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Children in the third grade should be able to mix their 
own colors from a color box. 

Some years a teacher may vary her routine of spring work 
by having = flower drawn which is uncommon in the school- 
room, ‘The columbine is one of the most beautiful of our 
June flowers, and lends itself gracefully to the slender 
oblong. Occasionally the dainty harebells — the blue bells 
of Scotland—-can be found at this time of year. Bluets 
compose well within the circle ; they can be drawn a delicate 
blue by asking the children to use the blue pencil very 
lightly. One June while visiting the neighboring towns of 
Cape Ann I found the children favored by having the wild 
rose to use in the school-room. This is an excellent flower 
to draw within the square. 

It seems almost cruel when we are “knee-deep in June ”’ 
to caution the children not to despoil our meadows of their 
fairy visitors. Yet in some 
localities many of our more 
cherished flowefs are rapidly 
disappearing, and doubtless 
you have read much literature 
on the subject. Personally I 
would not wish to restrict the 
children to our most common 
flowers. 

Why not on some country 
ramble carry a basket and 
trowel? When you find a 
cluster of flowers that you 
would enjoy in the school- 
room spade around them care- 
fully and bring them with 
some of the soil home with 
you. Arrange within a vase, 
or jar, of a form so simple in 
line and color that the whole 
is harmonious and beautiful. 
To-day with our American 
potteries and some of the 
Japanese ware that costs so 
little there is no excuse for 
our using tomato cans as re- 
ceptacles for flowers. 

Think for a moment of a 
small flower stand so placed 
in the school-room as not to 
be in the way, and upon it 
a simple jar within which is 
growing one of our wild 
flowers. Would not this bea 
“shrine of beauty” for the 
room? 

If two or three of these jars were used by the teacher 
could we not in this way acquaint the children with those 
flowers which they are often apt to bring in such quantities 
as to threaten extermination from their familiar haunts? 

The more common flowers, like the dandelion and daisy, 
could still be gathered freely for the entire class to draw at 
one time. 

Here is a suggestion for the Black-eyed Susan. Prepare 
for the children long panels of white, or gray, drawing paper. 
Some schools have large sheets of drawing paper which could 
be cut into oblongs, say eight inches by twenty-four. Smaller 
size could be used if desired. 

Take several good specimens of the flower and fasten one 
to such a panel and suspend several of these so that all can 
see. Give the children yellow, brown, and green blackboard 
chalk. Draw the center of the flower first. ‘Is it shaped 
like a chocolate drop?” Draw the petalsnmext. Show them 
that they hang down and count the number that can be 
seen. ‘Are the stems straight or in angles? Notice how 
strong they are!” Draw the leaves last. Usually it is 
helpful to have large drawings made on the board by the 
children before all begin to work, trying for the general 
character of the plant. 

What a splendid frieze forty of hate drawings would make 
in a school-room ! 

Of course this same method could be applied to other 
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large plants. The blue fiag, tulip, jonquil, cat-tail, golden- 
rod, poppy, etc., at seasonable times of the year. 

Select the best drawings and have them “fixed” as was 
suggested for the vegetable drawings in November. 

In the third grade the language work can be combined 
with the drawing. Have the flower or plant drawn with 
colored pencils on writing paper — placed on the paper in 
a way suggestive of its growth. The writing could be 
descriptive. A flower story, or a poem, could be copied. 

From what has been planned here the teacher can select 
what is best adapted for her grade and give for nature work 
during June. 

Beside this during the month some work in design should 
be given. Here are several illustrations of various “ all- 
over”’ patterns which have been done in the primary school. 
These were done on “dotted” drawing paper. The idea of 
using this in the primary school suggested itself to me from 
seeing the kindergarten children here in Lowell making most 
excellent designs upon it. 
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Fig. 3 


Procuring a copy of the Lowell System of Kindergarien 
Designing* I found the work catefully planned for both 
kindergarten children and for students in kindergarten 
normal classes. 

I gave the former designs to the first grade primary 
teacher of the towns where I was then supervising. The 
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Fig. 4 


work succeeded so well and proved so fascinating to the 
little ones that the second and third grade teachers wished 
to try it. We found that the work planned for normal 
classes was not too difficult for the children of these grades 
- and after several sheets were covered they began of their 
own accord to make original designs. 

The dots, which serve as a guide for the children to place 


*The Lowell System of Kindergarten Designing, Anna W. Devereaux, J. L. 
Hammett Company, Boston. 
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their units, are one inch apart, as may be seen in the illus- 
trations given, The paper measures eight inches by ten. 
Colored pencils of the six primary colors were used for the 
drawing. The first sheet colored red, the next orange and 
so on through the six colors. 

The first lesson was to cover every other dot with the red 
pencil. (Fig. 4.) The second was to draw the comma 
with the orange pencil. By omitting the first do tof the 
second row we have an arrangement of diagonal rows. For 
most of the designs this is the more pleasing way. (Fig. 5.) 

Miss Devereaux’s book is filled with charming designs 
which could be either imitated or used for suggestions. 
Several are reproduced here under Fig. 6, also a number of 
original units from the third grades. : 














Fig. 5 


This work has been presented to the children in two ways. 
The unit has been drawn on the board by the teacher and 
then copied throughout the paper by the children; the 
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other way was for the teacher to draw the first unit of the 
design on the paper for each child. They then copied 
this. 

Teachers who are unable to obtain the dotted drawing 
paper may take a sheet of drawing paper ; dot it, and use as 
a pattern to make others by laying it over other sheets and 
pricking through with a pricking-needle. By this means 
several can be made at a time, and enough for a class made 
while hearing some other lesson. 

The children can make their designs about the needle 
holes as well as the dots. In some rooms the third grade 
children can dot their own papers with pencil and ruler. 
Sometimes do enough for the other primary grades. 





Just the Thing for June Days 


The Davis Press (Worcester, Mass.), send out in School 
Arts Packet No. 8 a portfolio of Outlines for Coloring, “The 
First Twelve Birds.’”’ A pamphlet of directions accompanies 
each set. The plan is unique and the copying of the quota- 


tions from the best authors will impress them upon the 
memory. There could not be more delightful work for the 
warm June days, and in no other way could the children so 
well learn to identify birds in the bush as by first coloring 
these birds in the hand. Price, 75 cents—TH Eprror 
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A Few of Our Visitors 


A Cuicaco TEACHER 

In crowded districts in large cities it is often difficult to 
find nature material. A small proportion of the pupils are 
fortunate enough to have teachers who live in the suburbs. 
But if the teacher doesn’t come from the country (and if 
she does) and if she has the requisite zeal or does not 
mind carrying things for her pupil’s profit, to that ex- 
tent, a sand table is a wonderful assistance. Besides serving 
geographical purposes it has been the home of 

A Brood of Chicks with a Feather Duster 
in a cage for a mother. It was quite pathetic to see the 
little things cuddle up to it cheeping and nodding. All day 
they ate, ran around (occasionally fell to the. floor) and 
thrived. They furnished the children endless amusement 
besides language and drawing lessons. 
Guinea-pig 

Later a family of guinea-pigs made their home on the 
sand table and teacher was almost overwhelmed with cab- 
bage, oats, carrots, and apples for them. Then bliss! One 
day each child was allowed to hold them. And oh! the 
guinea-pigs had only three toes on their back feet, and four 
on each front foot, and no tails. The crowning day of joy, 
though, came when we drew their pictures. It consumed 





an hour because the piggies would break through the 
barricade set around them on teacher’s table, and once the 
tiny one climbed into the chalk box and was lost to view. 
At last they settled down and allowed themselves to be ob- 
jects of art. We got some pretty good work in grouping for 
this year, and behold an hour was gone as five minutes. 
The Guinea-pigs 4 

Some little guinea-pigs are in room 24. The guinea-pigs look .like 
rats, They have whiskers like a rat. They have something like black 
eyes. These three guinea-pigs are in the sand table. And they play 
and eat. Friday we drew them. The little one we had some fun with. 
She went through the holes. We had to lang! so hard. They eat oats 
and apples. They do not like apples so much. They had eight toes in 
front, in back six toes and all together there are fourteen toes. We went 
around the sand table and took them in our hands. Antonio and 
Addie was first of all of us. Then we must draw them, But we did 
that Friday. Some had to go in room 22. To show the teacher. Just 


some not all. Just ten did. The teacher said she knew what they were 
* 


ight off. 
a ARTHUR PFIEFFER 


Tadpoles 

Two five-cent tadpoles in an aquarium last spring were 
a subject of never-failing interest and finally they-were frogs ! 
A couple of little girls cared sufficiently to come back to 
the room this fall to ask Miss S. Where are thé frogs now? 

Goldfish 

Some goldfish in a globe are objects of beauty and have 
been an incentive to homes represented in the room to 
have some also. Teacher and pupils like to inquire for the 
health of each other’s pets. 

Teacher’s reputation as a lover of animals and nature is 
well established, as she realized quite forcibly one day when 
she held out her hand to receive an offering, and in it were 
laid two minute, hairless, blind mice. But the sand table 
offered no solution to the problem of caring for these. 
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In the Marsh Wioedi 


L. D. WELSH 
“Q’VE got the loveliest plan you ever heard, Rodney,” 
| said Marjory, as they were going home from school. 
“Let’s go out in the marsh woods and get a big 
‘ bunch of ladies’ slippers for Miss Morris. You know 
to-morrow will be the last day of school.” 

“Hm! I don’t think that’s much of a plan. It’s an 
awful long way over there. I’d rather play ball,’ answered 
Rodney. 

“I do wish you would, Rodney. I don’t like to go 
alone, and Miss Morris likes ladies’ slippers ever so much. 
Won't you, please?” 

“‘ Of course if you’re afraid to go alone, I’ll go with you. 
I sha’n’t be a bit afraid, you know.”’ 

“Then let’s hurry and ask mamma,” said Marjory. 

There was no one at home but Hero, the great New- 
foundland dog. 

He was lying on the piazza, and when he saw the children 
he wagged his tail. 

“Oh dear! Mamma’s gone away, and we'll have to give 
itup. Isn’t that too bad?” said Marjory, all ready to cry. 

“I don’t believe mamma will care, as long as I’m going,”’ 
said Rodney. < 

But we ought to ask her,” said Marjory, stoutly. 

* What a silly you are, Marjory. Don’t you 
think I know what’s right? I’m eight years 
old and you are only six.” 

“ Well,” said Marjory, doubtfully, ““ perhaps 
she won’t care. Let’s hurry or it will be dark 
before we get there.” 

Hero stood up and stretched. 

* Yes, you can come,” said Marjory. 

But Hero lay down again. You see, mam- 
ma had told him to guard the house, so he 
couldn’t go. 

* Don’t you think it’s lonesome here?’’ 
asked Marjory, after they had reached the 
marsh woods. 

“Pooh! I’d just as soon stay here all 
night |” answered Rodney. 

“ You would! Why, I’m almost afraid now, 
not really, you know, but almost; it’s so still,”’ 
said Marjory. 

It was great fun to pick the ladies’ slippers, but it took a 
long time. 

‘Come; Marjory,” said Rodney at last. “ We'd better 
go home now. It’s getting late.” 

They walked and walked, but didn’t come to the end of 
the woods. } 

‘I don’t believe this is the right way,”’ said Marjory at 
last. “ The trees keep getting thicker and thicker.” 

**T don’t, either,” said Rodney. 

So they went in another direction, but still there were 
trees all about them. 

“‘1’m so tired, Rodney. Do let’s sit down and rest,” said 
Marjory at last. “Do you think we're lost?” 

“I guess we are. Oh dear, I wish mamma knew that we 
came.” 

‘* Perhaps we shall have to stay here all night.” 

Rodney didn’t feel so brave now. It was all he could do 
to keep from crying. 

«* Perhaps we shall,” he said. 

“ If we couldn’t ever find our way out, we’d be like the 
Babes in the Wood,” said Marjory, beginning to cry. 

The sun had gone down by this time, and it was quite 
dark in the woods. 

** You don’t suppose there are any bears in these woods, 
do you, Rodney?” 

“I don’t believe there are. Mamma said bears didn’t live 
anywhere around here,” said Rodney, trying hard to be brave. 

Just then there was a rustling in the bushes. 

“Oh, there is something black coming. What shall we 
do?” and Rodney began to cry as hard as Marjory. 

Marjory could think of only one thing. 

‘“‘ Let’s call mamma,” she said. __ 

“Mamma, mamma!” called the two little voices. 
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The rustling sound came nearer, and something black 
bounded up to the tree. 

Marjory gave a scream of joy. 

“Oh, Hero! Dear old Hero! 
didn’t you?” 

She threw her arms around the big dog’s neck. 

In a few minutes the children were out of the woods and 
on their way home. 


You came to find us, 
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There is so much good in the worst of us 
And so much bad in the best of us, 

That ‘it scarcely behooves the most of us, 
To talk about the rest of us.—sez, 
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It wasn't so very dark, after all. 
You can think how worried mamma had been. 
She had asked all the neighbors and had looked every- 


where she could think of for the children. 


When she heard the story she put her arms around Hero’s 


néck and gave him a big hug. 


“ You shall have the very best supper I can find for you,” 


she said. 











Helping Themselves 


A Teacher’s Story 
(Not to be given to the children) 


Old Tabby was discouraged. She seemed talking to her- 
self: ** What is the matter with my kittens? 

“They do not yet do any work! They do not even try 
—not often. They let me get all their meat for them and 
think it all right that I should. 

“And the kittens across the way, which do not seem as 
smart as my own— many times have caught their own 
dinner. 

“ T’ve shown my kitties how to do. They watch and then 
do not care. The other day when we were out in the grass, 
Blackie might have poked a grasshopper right into his 
mouth, it hopped so near. He did lift his paw. Then he 
looked to see how the rest were doing —and the grass- 


hopper was gone! and he did not much care. I suppose 
he was not very hungry. 

“Something must be done.” 

For a long time Tabby was quiet, thoughtful. Then she 


roused and seemed to have decided the matter. 

This is what happened : 

The kitties, Blackie, Gray, and two little tabby kitties 
came in. They crowded around old Tab, but she minded 
nothing about them even when they began mewing piteously. 
They seemed very hungry. But old Tab did not stir for a 
long time. At last she trotted off toward the barn but 
would let none of her kitties follow her. Gone a long time, 
she finally brought back one tiny live mouse for those four 
hungry kittens. 

They all begged for it. She did not give it to any one of 
them but dropped it near them ; and there was a lively time. 

The little mouse had not been hurt a bit and it could run 
fast. 

You should have seen those kittens! They did not stop 
to look at each other to see how to do or to see if it would 
pay to do anything. They ran for it, struck out for it, and 
almost before I knew it Blackie had it. And didn’t he feel 
grand ! 
they had as good a chance. 

Old Tab called and the other kittens followed her to the 
barn. 

I thought they were learning that, “If any would not 
work, neither should he eat.” 

When they came in tired and sleepy but satisfied, old 
Tab lay awake proudly looking at her kittens and saying to 
herself... ‘“‘How well they did! I knew they could! Of 
course, as they do it more, they will be quicker to see just 
how to move and just when tospring. But they are smart, 
and soon they will do as well or better than any other 
kittens of their age, I do believe.” 

The next day the kittens did not wait long for their break- 
fast but went out as if they knew what they were going for. 

They did not go as if they thought they must, either. I 
really believe they were glad they had found they could 

work — that they enjoyed the hard work and thought it was 
fun. PRIMARY 





The others thought they could do as well as he, if’ 
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Number Problems 
M. H. B. 
I 
(t A-review of the number 12. Children at number 
table, each child having’ 12 toothpicks or uncolored sticks. 
See that-each child works rapidly and independently. 2 
Have the children make problems themselves, but see that 
the objects selected resemble the sticks in shape, thus lead- 
ing them to discriminate carefully. [They may occasion- 
ally. use an abstract subject, of course, like months or 


years. |) 
1 How many squares can you make with your sticks? 
2 How many diamonds? 
3 How many triangles? 


4 Call the triangles tents; play there are soldiers in 
each tent ; how many soldiers? 


5 Call the sticks flag poles ; 4 red flags, 4 blue, } yellow ; 
how many of each color? 


6 Call them ears of corn ; boil half of them for dinner ; 
sell the rest to Mrs. Jones for ten cents a dozen; how 
much money ? 


7 Call them soldiers marching two by two; how many 
rows ? 


8 Call them months; arrange them in seasons ; how 
many months in each? How many in half a year? 


9 How many letter L’s can you make? V’s? ‘T's? 


ro Call them ninepins; knock over 4; how many left? 

11 Call them fruit trees; have four kinds ; name them, 
and tell number and kind of each. 

12 Make a high gate ; how many bars? 

13 Make oblongs with length twice the width; how 
many? 

14. Call them pencils ; divide them into sixths; thirds ; 
fourths. 3 are red; how many are black? 


15. Call them bean poles; 
how many are left? 


16 Call them hitching posts. % have horses hitched to 
them ; how many have none? 


the wind blows down yy ; 


17 Call them chair legs; how many chairs wou d they 
make? 


18 Call them knives and forks; how many people for 
dinner? 


19 How many letter M’s can you make? N’s? How 


many crosses? 


20 Call them lamp posts with », red lights, ,4, blue, ,’, 
red, and the rest yellow : how many of each color? 


21 Call themsticks of candy ; } cream, 4 lemon, and the 
rest clove ; how many of each kind? 
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22 Call them clothes-pins; pin stockings on the ‘line, 
two pins to a pair; how many pairs? 


23 Call them cat-tails growing by the river ; any ts of 
them to your teacher ; how many are left? 


24 Call them pipes for blowing bubbles ; } for the girls, 
4 for the boys ; how many have each? 


25 Call them sticks of wood; carrying 4 sticks at a 
time, how many times must you go to the wood-box ? 


(Cut these questions up, and let the children have them 
at their seats to copy and write out the answers. 

Again, for seat work let them exchange questions and 
illustrate each problem instead of copying it.) 


II 

1 40of } of 8 apples? 

2 40of 6 butterflies. 

3 4 0f 2 pies anda half, 

4 § of 10 pink roses. 

5 6 roses and }of twelve roses. 

6 40f 6 buttercups and 2 buttercups. 

7 4 .0f 6 strawberries and 2 strawberries. 

8 4 pears, 2 cakes, and 6 sandwiches in a pail for 2 
boys’ dinner ; how much has each? * 


9 24 yards baby ribbon at 2 cents a yard. 
10 Postage for 3 letters and 2 postal cards. 
11 40fa dollar and 25 cents. 

12 4 nickels, how many cents? 

13 $f 10 dimes, how many cents? 

14 2 5-cent pieces, how many cents? 
* 15 What 3 pieces of money together make a quarter? 

16 What 2 make half a dollar? 

17 What 2 make a dollar? 

18 What 2 make ro cents? 

19 What 2 make 20 cents? 

20 What 2 make 15 cents? 


— es 
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‘How to Treat Flowers 


‘“*Yes,” said the lady, who had just handed a bunch of jon- 
quils across the fence to the little boy who had begged for 
some “to take to teacher, please,” “ yes, most children love 
flowers, but most children treat them barbarically, and half 
of them keep on doing so when they grow up. 

“ Did you notice how that boy first clutched them as 
close as possible in a hat little fist, then fished a bit of twine 
out. of his pocket and tied them almost tight enough to cut 
the stemsin two? Well, when he gets them to teacher —I 
know her ; I’ve visited her school — she’ll stick them just as 
they are, string and all, into a fat vase with a thin neck 
where some wilted pink apple-blossoms and a sprig of. 
scarlet geranium are already. They will all be squeezed 
together, wretched and unbeautiful, but nobody will notice 
anything wrong. 

“Yet if someone who knew separated the inharmonious 
colors ; released the pinched stems; arrranged the sweet 
things separately in anything, however simple, that was 
unpretentious and gave them room — plain tumblers would 
serve —and then pointed out the difference in effect, those 
children would see it in an instant. 

“It is the Japanese who are truly civilized in their treat- 
ment of flowers. They make the arrangement of them a 
fine art in which people receive instruction as they would in 
music.or painting. We smile at the idea, yet it is charming, 
and quite sensible and practical besides. 

‘* People who won’t give proper usage to the flowers they 
pick, ought never to pick flowers. Neither ought flowers 
to be picked haphazard for the mere sake of picking when 
people have no place to use them to advantage afterward. 
That’s floral ethics — elementary ethics, too— and beyond 
that there is room for any amount of taste, talent or genius 
in dealing with flowers. 

“No one who ever saw Celia Thaxter’s little parlor at the 
Isle of Shoals in its full glory of a score to a half-hundred 
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arrangement, could doubt there was room for genius in this 
daintiest of all dainty arts; or that Mrs. Thaxter, gifted as 
she was in verse, was a greater poet in flowers. Few could 
hope either to attain or give time so fully to practice, an art 
like hers. But wecan all make beginnings. 

“Often ‘teacher’ can point out the way. Occasionally 
she does so, but not so frequently as she might. It is worth 
remembering that the more understandingly children love 
the loveliness of flowers, the less likely they are to injure 
trees, pull overhanging shrubs, pilfer gardens or uproot and 
exterminate wild flowers. 

“If we could import a Japanese flower instructor to 
teach*once a week in our public schools and vacation classes 
I should hope for marked improvement in manners and 
morals as well as art.”—Se/. 


The Rubaiyat of the Teacher 


ANNIE L. LANEY 
Wake ! for the God of Day has brought the sun, 
And little streams of light begin to run 
And peep within my shutter-darkened room ; 
Arise, bestir thyself and think. it fun. 





What though the coffee which the girl has brought 
Is cold and black with unskilled fingers wrought, 
The milk be blue? The boarding-mistress says 
She gets the very best that can be bought. 


That cannot be the rumble of the car ! 

Why, surely, tis too early, much, by far, 
And yet myself have missed it once or twice 
On Monday when my wits are left ajar. 


Blue Monday! Ill-starred, luckless day © 

From calendars of school be swept away ! 

What though the Mondays should be ousted quite, 
Mayhap the Tuesdays would be blue as they. 


Perfect attendance! Some for this aspire ; 
We own ourself had once the same desire ; 
But then came measles and the chicken-pox— 
We bent our energies to something higher. 


Strange, is it not? that children should forget 
What you have taught with toil and patience, yet-— 






































My memory is tangled in a net. 


Here’s little Phoebe with her roses white ; 

My tired eyes are rested at the sight. 

And, oh! how brightly shines the sun to-day ! 
Why, with the roses, Phoebe brought the light. 


It isn’t four o’clock! that can’t be true ; 

There’s but a moment gone since it was two— 
And yet this morning how the day seemed long ! 
Well, ring the bell, and good-bye, day, to you. 





A Good Fat Book Wanted. 


Senator Lodge of Massachusetts received a request from 
a Boston child for “a copy of the big volume of the coast 
and geodetic report.” The Senator believes that Boston 
children have no superiors for mental equipment, and was 
pleased that one should ask for a work which dealt with 
transcontinental triangulation and azemuths. Wishing to 
be certain in regard to the work desired, he replied in a 
letter, setting forth the contents of the various volumes of 
the latest report of this important branch of the govern- 
ment, concluding his letter with the request that the appli- 
cant specify the particular book desired. 

“I don’t care what thé reading matter is,’’ came the 
reply. “I want a good fat book for pressing leaves.” 


The Royal Road 


To give up never, to confess discour- 
agement never, to do and keep doing, and 
struggling, and battling against all ob- 
stacles; to die in the harness, perhaps 
poor and pushed aside, yet fighting to 
the last—this is the royal road. And 
to believe that it is a royal road, the only 
road worth living and traveling and dying 
in, is the God-given joy that makes it 
all worth while—A/bert Bigelow Paine 
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Sights and Insights X 


MABEL L. Brown, Boston 


EADERS of Primary Epucation for June are not 
R looking very much for the kind of contribution 

I have been offering .from month to month. I 

know as well as if I were the proverbial fly on the 
wall in each pedagogical sanctum, just how this crisp, fresh 
number of Primary Epucation is being perused. First, our 
Editor’s little opening sermon; we are always ready for 
that, and will carry something away with us for our resting 
time so soon to come. Then I rather think rates to the 
Portland fair, trips to Europe, summer, school attractions, 
will take us directly to the advertising pages. From these 
we turn more reluctantly to the body of the magazine, 
desiring more to be amused than instructed. We yield to 
our inclination to study the little pictures, read the little 
anecdotes, then put the paper down, and turn our attention 
to really important matters, like shirt waist suits and the best 
vacation to be procured for the least money. 

Therefore I am not going to tell another thing that 
I have done, or am going to do in the future with my 
children along the lines of.elementary science. This paper 
‘is an epilogue and an apology, a little summing up, and 
acknowledgment of help received. 

Two or three friends have asked me with the appearance 
of dark suspicion, firstly, if I have really tried all these 
experiments with my children, and, secondly, if I do all this 
work in one year. 

To the first query I answered, “ Yes,” to the second, 
“ Certainly not.””’ How much time did they suppose I could 
give to this line of work? The subjects I have written up 
this year could be easily spread over three years of primary 
instruction without being very much thinned out, either. 

I do not like to do the same things year after year, as I 
said once before, and so I lay one or two subjects on the 
shelf for a year or two and pull down something else. If I 
have interested the children this year in the varied history of 
a drop of water, next year I may give the time for observa- 
tion lessons to the planets instead. 

“‘ How much time dol give?” Here a little, and there a 
little, with, late in the year, an addition in the way of 
written work, describing experiments, or answering ques- 
tions. 

This written work, because I do like to see something 
definite resulting from everything we teach ; and, so, often, 
with little children we do leave off observation lessons with 
loose ends. ‘They see so much, talk about things so flu- 
ently, and are interested and interesting, but they carry away 
nothing in the way of definite knowledge. I try hard 
‘to get a &t#le—and 1 do not want much — clear, oral and 
written expressions of something they not only observed, but 
remembered and assimilated. 

One friend says, “How very ideal your papers have 
been — away above the heads of the children.” Another 
one sent the balance in the other direction by remarking, 
“TI like your papers for one thing — they are such practical 
work for the children.” I took both compliments meekly, 
added them together and divided by two. 

I do wish credit, however, for my underlying purpose — 
the thought that lies deep behind all superficial reasons for 
observation lessons in the outside world. Mathison ex- 
presses this thought far better and more forcibly than 
my words could do. 

“Be it mine to detect Thy hiding place and unmask 
Thee. Be it-mine to discover Thy beauty sleeping in the 
grass, Thy glory hidden in the dust.” 

That is the insight to be gained from the sights about us, 
and even a little child can be led through the wonderful, 
perfect laws of Nature to see glimpses of the “ beauty and 
the glory.”" The “Key to the fields” is not all we can 
give him toward thatend. We can open before his eyes the 
equally wonderful story of the forces of the elements. 

Sympathy for living forms, reverent appreciation, and 
enthusiastic desire for acquiring knowledge from Nature — if 
we see that our charges are gaining along these lines, we have 
achieved a little of our real purpose, because we have felt it 
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deeply ourselves, and have passed it on into the endless 
chain of the world’s best thought and feeling. 

There are a great many books that are useful in making 
out a little course along any of the subjects I have written 
about, and I add a short list of those which I have found 
most helpful : 


The Fairyland of Science, A. B. Buckley. 

Nature Study by Months, A. C. Boyden. 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools, Mrs. L. L. Wilson, 
Ph. D. 

Brooks and Brook Basins, Alex. Frye. 

Thirty-six Lessons on Common Minerals, H. L. Clapp. 


In addition there is a dear old-fashioned Chi/d’s Book of 
Nature, which ought to have been the product of the “ new 
education,” as it is old-fashioned only in being about forty 
years old. 

For the myths and poetry which are so plentiful in con- 
nection with all these subjects there are many good col- 
lections, and more beautiful scattered pieces to be picked 
up from time to time, than I could have space to set down. 


Wiltse’s Morning Talks. 

Cooke’s Nature Myths and Stories. 

Lovejoy’s Mature in Verse. 

Wilson’s Mature Study gives lists of myths, poem., and 
congs for elementary grades. 


How the children are enjoying their nature study in these last 
two months. All the jars and bottles in the closets are orna- 
menting the window sills, gay with violets, daisies and butter- 
cups. Iam so glad the children are within walking distance 
of these treasures the early summer has brought to us. 
Teacher does not need to have a very active finger in the pie, 
but she does insist upon carefully selected and arranged 
bunches. I have caused some woe by refusing to consider as 
an acceptable offering, a hastily gathered, dusty cluster, put 
together any way, with no care or love shown in the 
arrangement. 

“« Just a few flowers,” I tell them, “ but choose daintily — 
spare the buds and the roots; and have all the heads look- 
ing one way, not mixed with the stems. Then I shall thank 
you.” e 

We are not vivisecting inourroom. Didn’t I wander into 
a lowest grade one warm day, to see many moist five-year- 
olds each with the organs of a forlorn violet spread baldly 
before him, naming the parts with much accuracy and no 
love for the flower. We are trying not to disturb our 
specimen as we carefully part the petals to look inside. 

Here is some of the work the children have so enjoyed 
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doing in the Junes gone by. They lose in not showing the 
colors. By June each little artist has learned to manage the 
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brush so that he is not so fearful of “ smudges,’ and | 
result is really good, and well worth the praise it receives. 
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Song of the River 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir ; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled : 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 


° . 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The floodgates are open away to the sea; 
Free and strong, free and strong, 
Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 
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To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 

Undefiled for the undefiled : 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child. 
—Charles Kingsley 


Down with your doleful problems, 
And court the sunny brook. 
The south winds are quick-witted, 
The schools are sad and slow 
The masters quite omitted 
The lore we care to know. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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First Grade Spelling 


: Rose HurLey 

One day when the little people in a first grade room filed 
in, they saw an attractive piece of cardboard about fourteen 
by eighteen inches, hung by a pretty ribbon on the wall near 
the door. Beneath the card was a tiny shelf on which was 
a cunning little glue pot and a nice new brush. 

Eager and wondering eyes looked at all this and ques- 
tioned what it might mean, The teacher smilingly told 
them that the card was to bea first grade spelling card and the 
boys and girls were to furnish the words. They were to 
bring the words from home and might cut them from adver- 
tising bills and cards or from newspapers or old magazines. 
Only one condition was imposed. Before 
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the little folks had on their card so that her children would 
not bring in words which they already knew. 

The children especially enjoyed using their cards for 
spelling matches, each child on one side giving in turn a 
word from his card to the children on the other side. This 
teacher sometimes would ask the children to write for her a 
list of ten or fifteen words to be given to the whole class as 
a spelling test. 

The final use to which the cards were put was this. The 
teacher asked the children to write a story suggested by the 
words on their card, using as many of the words as possible. 
The stories were very original, and when the card with its 
printed words and the written story were mounted together, 
it made a very effective bit of language work. 





the word was pasted on the card the child 
giving it must surely be able to spell it. 

Miss M, said she would stand near 
the doorway ten minutes before school 
opened, and as the children filed in they 


there. 

Well, such an enthusiastic crowd of 
spellers came in the next day! Need- 
less to say they all knew how to spell 
their word and eagerly watched the spot 
on the card where it was placed. 

That particular part of the room proved 
to be the centre of attraction for a long 
time. Even when the children were hay- 
ing their marching exercises, little fingers 
would point significantly to a certain 
word, and give their owner a little pat of 
satisfaction. 

One day during indoor recess, the 
teacher was passing by the group around 
the spelling card when she heard little 
backward Tommy say, “There’s. Jakey 
Ohman’s word. Huh! I canspell that,” 
and he forthwith spelled it while the lips 
of the rest of the group whispered the 
letters just to see if Tommy really did 
know it. 

You may be sure Jakey brought in a 
word the next day which Tommy wouldn’t 
find quite so easy. 

A third grade teacher was passing 
through the hall before school one day 
and saw this animated impromptu spell- 
ing lesson going on. She stopped to 
observe and said, “There! I’m going 
to try that in my room.” 

Of course the idea must be changed 
somewhat as third grade pupils resent 
doing first grade work ; so she furnished 
each child with a six by nine piece of 
cardboard and told them to bring in 
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She then read a list of the words which 


A unique spelling card 





Teacher: You have named all domestic animals save one. It 
has bristly hair, hates a bath, and is fond of mud. Well, Tom? 
Tom (shamefacedly) : That’s me. 





Dandelion Wishes 
(Recitation for little girl holding dandelion seed balls) 


Oh, dandelion seed-ball, 
. You're like a palace light, 
With silken walls and shining roof 
.Made out of gauzy white. 


Within you live some fairies; 
When quick and hard I blow 

The palace door flies open wide, 
And out the fairies go. 


And as they fly they carry— 
At least, so I’ve been taught— 
To every one they chance to meet 
A loving wish or thought. 


Now fly away, my fairies, 
Aud take a greeting bright 

To cheer and comfort those you find, 
Wherever you alight.—Sel. 





A Correction 


The article, “ Color in the School-room,” by Superintendent Pearson of 
Kansas City (Kan.), which appeared in the April number of this paper, 
should have been credited to Western School Fournal. 
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Just for Young Teachers 


M. M. 


O your first year is almost over. Reports are made 

S out most neatly, closets cleaned, books numbered 

and packed away for that September Monday which 

seems so far in the future. I can see you, army of 

new workers, as you fold your hands with a proud sigh of 

relief. Your first year has ended in glory, and you’ve really 
been asked to come back next fall. 

Stand forth, pretty girl with the fluffy pompadour, and the 
air of not being with us long. There is a “Jack” in the 
background, who laughs indulgently at your little airs about 
teaching. He will soon bear you away, but the children will 
remember you longer than your methods deserve, for your 
charm. Following after is the bright, ambitious girl who 
makes this profession a financial stepping-stone for some 
secret aspiration of her own. Then, the too early care- 
worn woman, forced to the best available means of helping 
her loved ones. © Last, but greatest among these, comes the 
quiet, apparently ordinary girl who is attracting no notice 
among you; she, by reason of some hidden flame, will stand 
out jn later years triumphant, as having chosen the right pro- 
fession for herself ; the born teacher. 

You are all welcome to our ranks, and we from our twenty 
years’ experience look most kindly upon you. Think not we 
criticise —we admire, and wish to give you the helping 
hand of friendship. Now— in your long summer— what 
are you going to do for us, and for our profession ? 

“For you?” you reply unanimously. “ Why what could we 
possibly do for you? And for our profession?” ‘The an- 
swers are various. “Nothing,” ‘Done enough,” comes 
“plunk” from a good many. “I’m going to a summer 
school for two weeks,” or “I’m going to collect this, that, 
or the other,” but the opinion seems to be that after that 
our profession is not to be worked for till fall. 

My dears, you can’t help yourselves. For or against, you 
are going to exalt or debase your title as teacher every day 
of your lives. You are going to give to the outside world 
the idea that you and we who are no longer next the foot- 
lights are worth admiring and respecting recognition — or 
the opposite. Now, see — “ on these rocks I split” — many 
of them —can I help you past them, by leading you to 
think seriously for a few moments? 

First and foremost: Own up to your profession. If 
you are so ashamed of the work you have chosen to do that 
you will do everything but 4e, so people will not know you 
are a teacher, change, and do something you won’t feel 
obliged to conceal. I do not mean that you should flaunt 
your occupation in people’s faces, for that is bad form. I do 
mean that you ought to quietly acknowledge or assert it as 
need be, as you would your dwelling place or any other fact 
about yourselves. 

These two little anecdotes are — I am sorry to say — /rue. 
Three or four teachers going abroad met some very high- 
bred English people, who invited them to their homes and 
made much of them. They repeated afterwards with great 
glee, the most insulting remarks made by their hosts upon 
American teachers as a class, and thought it a “ great lark” 
that their own identity with the class was not suspected. 
What achance for them to have shown these people who were 
drawn to them what our best selves really are ! 

The other: A young lady met while traveling most 
charming people from her own city, whom she deceived 
systematically for a long while as to her being a wage-earner 
in our schools. When the fact was discovered they dropped 
her, not for her work, but for her duplicity. 

Stand by your colors — if they are not worth standing up 
for, they are not worth bearing. 

On the other hand, don’t make the mistake of trying to 
educate the whole world by correcting errors, giving informa- 
tion, etc., at any summer place you may be in this year. 
You can’t do it all, you know, and it does make the unedu- 
cated (?) world wriggle, and makes light-minded people call 
us pedantic. 

If you are obliged to peruse and commit to memory 
“ Social Etiquette for the Five Hundred,” in order to accom- 
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plish the end, learn all needful social customs. You may be 
a “ truly lady” in your heart, but when you are out among 
the Philistines, they will not believe it if you do not know ~ 
which spoon to use for what or the correct forms for intro- 
ductions, etc. And so another nail will be pounded by them 
into our worldly coffins, wherein they who know us only as 
we move among them may bury us, because we are unaware 
of manners if not of morals. 

It is not a silly waste of time for you to be so observing 
and open to instruction, that you will learn to acquit your- 
self in any society with a modest ease, because you have no 
ignorance which you are trying to conceal. 

Avoid eccentricities of speech or dress. Look pretty ; it 
is your duty to prove to outsiders that teachers are still 
daughters of Eve, and like pretty clothes — indeed that we’re 
human—a fact which they sometimes forget about us. 
“Costly thy habit,” etc.— in fact old Polonius’ advice is 
about as clinching for us, as it was for others, before the 
American teacher was evolved. 

Don’t let amydody say a word against any of us, even if we 
deserve it. Crush unfavorable comment, if you have to 
show that you Aave a temper in order to do it. I read such 
a weak little sketch once, where this teacher said she was 
sitting beside a lady on a summer piazza. As two people 
approached this lady (?) remarked, “I should know those 
were teachers — they look such weary Willies.” Instead of 
rising in righteous wrath, and rending her limb from limb, 
this teacher said she blushed for her co-workers! I blushed 
for her instead. 

Of course don’t talk shop anywhere, and do let Johnnie 
and Mary anecdotes remain on the shelf; they are seldom 
entertaining. But “ce/a va sans dire.” 

And so, go out into the world for your summer’s pleasure. 
You are beginning where we are leaving off; do us credit. 
We are proud of every pretty face, every graceful, well- 
mannered modern lady among you, just as we admire you 
for your bright enthusiasm and new methods in your 
work. 

Do better “among the Philistines” than we have ever 
done. Your opportunity in every direction is much greater. 
Salaries are better, public opinion is more in your favor, and 
the Myra Kellys among you are demonstrating some of the 
charm and picturesqueness of your work. You are coming 
on the stage, as we twenty year veterans are passing off. 
“ Morituri salutamus!” 





The Pine Tree Nursery 


(Recitation) 


High in the Pine Tree 
A young turtle dove 
Built 2 little nest 
To please his little love. 
In the dark shady branches 
Of the high pine tree 
How happy were the doves 
In their little nursery. 


The young turtle doves 

Never quarreled in their nest ; 
They loved each other dearly, 

But they loved their mother best. 

“ Coo,”’ said the little doves, 

And “Coo”’ said she ; 
And they all lived so happy 

In their little nursery.—Se/. 





Birds 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instruments of men e’er caught ! 
Whose habitations in the treetops, even, 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ! 
—Longfellow in “Birds of Killingworth” 











Interpretative Language Work 


PEARL HEAD, Jefferson, lowa 


Dear Editor: (1 have spent much time in study and 
experiment with the interpretative language work for pri- 
mary grades. 

My attention was first called to this work by the little 
manual, ‘ Lessons in English,” by Prof. Skinner. This 
method is an adaptation of the Interpretative system of 
studying literature, originated by Dr. Sherman of Nebraska 
University. 

This method is exceptionally fine, and, after much use, I 
have reached the conclusion that it is quite necessary to 
the successful teaching of language in primary grades. I 
am sending you a lesson as I have given it to second grade 
children.—P. H.) 


LULLABY 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty 
one, sleeps. ; 
Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon; 
Father wilt come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 

Under the silver moon; 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty 
one, sleep. 
—Alfred Tennyson 


Q. What is a lullaby? 
Ans. A song a mamma sings to her baby. 


Why does the mamma sing it? 
To rock baby to sleep. 
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How, then, will she sing it? 
Very softly. 


Well, then, how shall we say it? 
Like the mamma. Very softly. 


Listen to the first lines : 


“ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea.” 
‘From these lines, where might the mother live? 
Near the sea. 


When I say “ sweet and low,” of what do you think? 

It makes me think of such a pretty mamma, holding her 
baby in her arms, and singing so low. 

Makes me think of our pretty Madonna. 

‘Makes me think of the wind that whistles down our 
chimney. 


“ Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea.” 
When I say “ blow,” of what do you think? 
That day we went to the woods, and the wind was blow- 
ing the leaves so. 
Makes me feel cold to think of the wind blowing. 


“ Over the rolling waters go.” 


It means what? 

Why, the wind is just blowing the water into great waves. 

I can just see it when I close my eyes, ’cause I’ve seen 
the real ocean and it has awful big waves. 


“ Come from the dying moon and blow.” 


What do you mean by dying moon? 
Why, it was fading out of sight. 


Have you ever seen it? Close your eyes and think of 
the picture. What time of day do you think it was? 

I think it was early in the morning, because the moon 
was just fading. I think the baby has waked up and cried, 
and the mamma thinks it’s too early to get up, and wants to 
get the baby to sleep. 


“ Blow him again to me.” 


Who does “ him ” mean? 
The papa. He’s a sailor and away at sea. 


What does the mamma mean? 
She wants the wind to blow his ship home. 


Could you tell from this line how the mamma feels 
towards the papa? 
She loves him, ’cause she wants him to come home. 


“ While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps.” 


What do you think of when I say “little one ”? 

Oh! we've gota little baby at our house; it’s so sweet 
and tiny, it makes me think of that. 

Makes me think of that poem we learned, where it said 
flowers were “ tender, sweet things.” 

Makes me think of our Madonna. 


What is the baby doing now? What does it say? 
Sleeping. 


Suppose we were standing by the sleeping baby; how 
would we speak ? 
Very softly. 


Do you love babies? 
O yes! 


Let us close our eyes and think of the dear little baby. 
Now let us say those words : 


“« While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps.” 


Let your voices be just full of love, and, oh! so low and 
sweet. 
“ Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon.” 
How do you suppose the mother felt when she said this 
last line? 
Very happy, ‘cause the papa was coming home. 
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“ Rest, rest, on mother’s breast.” 


Where was baby? 
In the mamma’s arms, cuddled up under her cheek. 


- “ Father will come to his babe in the nest.” 


What does “nest’’ mean? 
Why, baby’s house. 
Mother’s arms. 


Who lives in a nest? 
Birds. 


Then what does Mr. Tennyson wish us to call baby? 
A little bird. 


Do you remember another poet who called baby a bird? 
Eugene Field did. 


In what poem? 
‘Japanese Lullaby.” 


What’ kind of a bird? 


“ Little Blue Pigeon with velvet eyes.” 


* Silver sails all out of the west.” 


From which way was papa coming? 
The west. 


Would the sails of his ship really be of silver? 

Oh, no! but the sun would shine on them and make it 
look so. 

I think the moon would shine on it. 


“ Under the silver moon.” 


What time do you think papa would come? 
In the evening, ’cause it says the light from the moon 
shone on his sails. 


(The following answer was received from Miss Head in reply to my 
letter of inquiry—THE EprrTor.) 


Dear Mrs. Kellogg: You think the answers given in the Interpreta- 
tive Lesson are too perfect? I have been working along this line with 
these children for a year, and, of course, their work is far better, than 
when I first began it. I am very particular with the way the children 
reply. There is no reason why they should not use excellent language. 
It is a matter of example and training. I am trying to give them both. 

What would I do “ if the children would not and could not answer?” 
Every child can answer, forI ask nothing outside of his experience. 
Some, especially beginners, give very crude answers. I should never 
force a child to tell. I want it to be spontaneous, free work. But I 
find it a great pleasure always to children to tell their experiences, I 
have not met the child who, all things favorable in school, will not do so 

This poem was given to the children and interpreted by them in the 
way I have noted down. 

This little gem, of such rare beauty, is full of emotional words. My 
aim, so far as possible, was to ask, “ How does it make you feel?” 
Rarely “What does it mean?” The emotional words in this poem 
suggest some child’s particular experience. The experiences were as 
numerous as the children; only a few could be given. 

Do you think the children will love this poem for its rhythm alone? 
Indeed, no. This poem is the child’s now. He has seen every picture 
in it. He has experienced every emotion called up. 

Do you ask what is my broad aim, and why [ give this work? 

It is self evident that a person who has, not only the meaning, but the 
emotion of a word, gains the most pleasure and profit from his reading. 
It is then our duty to train the child so he may experience these 
emotions, 

Beside aiding the child in reading, it will aid him materially in his 
language. Why? Because he has seen and felt the thing he is telling. 
He is, therefore, interested. 

Yours sincerely, 
Pr. , 


An Error 


“A Miracle Play in the Kindergarten” by E. L. B. in April number 
should have been credited to Kindergarten Magazine. 





To own a bit of ground, to scratch it with a hoe, to plant 
seeds and watch their renewal of life,—this is the commonest 
delight of the race, the most satisfactory thing one can do. 

—Charles Dudley Warner 
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Bird Games 


ALIcE L. BeckwiTH, Public School Kindergarten, Montpelier, Vt. 
One Game 


HIS little game is very good to emphasize mumdéer and 
to strengthen the memory.’ 
Choose five children for birds ; a robin, a sparrow, 
a bluebird, a swallow, and a blackbird. Each child 
is to remember which bird he represents, and as his name 
is called flies around the room and into the hall. The chil- 
dren at the desks recite this little rhyme. 


Five little birdies sitting by a door, 
First the rodin flew away, 
Then there were but four. 


Four little birdies sang a song of glee, 
Then the.sparrow flew away 
Leaving only three. 


Three little birdies looking at you, 
Off flew the dlucbird, 
Leaving just two. 


Two little birdies sitting in the sun, 
The swallow flew his work to do, 
Then there was but one. 


One little d/ackdird heard the farmer's gun, 
He flew to the tree-top, 
Now there are none. 


Five little birdies all in dresses gay, 
We hope you'll come to visit us 
On another day. 


Nest Building 


There’s a tiny wee nest, in the tree-top high, 
Holding three pretty eggs as blue as the sky. 

The dear mother bird will keep them from harm, 
For beneath her soft breast, they lie snug and warm. 


Chorus 


(Tune: “* Rock-a-bye, Baby”) 


“ La la la la la la,” sings the soft breeze, 
As seftly and gently it rocks the tall trees. 
The eggs will be birdies we hope bye and bye 
So rock-a-bye, rock-a-bye, "neath the blue sky. 


‘There are threé little birds in that nest so high, 
And safely they rest ’neath the cool evening sky ; 
As the wind rocks the bough, the cradle will swing, 
Gently they rest under mother’s soft wing. 


La la la la la la, rocking so high, 

Bye and bye, birdies, you’ll learn how to fly, 
So rest in your cradle beneath the blue sky, 
Rock-a-bye, birdlings, rock-a-bye bye. 


In this little rhyme of “ the nest,” the children reci#e the 
two stanzas, and sing the chorus to the old tune of “ Rock- 
a-bye, Baby.’ You will find that this little game unknowingly 
arouses the mother love hidden in even the coldest little 
heart, and can be so prettily dramatized. Select the mother 
and the father bird. They fly around the room and each 
selects some child for a piece of straw. By taking hold of 
the sleeve or collar of the “ straw,”’ it is brought to the front 
of the room, and deposited there for the nest. Back and 
forth they fly, busily working, sometimes the material is 
larger than the bird itself; if so, all the better. The chil- 
dren realize then how hard the little feathered friends have 
to work. After enough children have been chosen for the 
nest (which is made by placing the children in a small 
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circle on the floor) three small children are chosen for eggs, 
and the mother bird sits in the nest and watches them. 
The kind father flies around the room picking up bits of 
chalk, paper, etc., which he flies to the nest with and drops 
in for his tired mate to eat. He then takes his turn in 
watching over the eggs and she goes flying. 

While the children sing, the birds go to sleep. The 
second verse tells that the three little birds will be taught 
how to fly. So after they have been fed by the mother 
and father, the little ones are heard peeping in the nest. 
Their little: wings are very weak, and they can fly only a 
short distance without falling. The children think it great 
fun to try to fly and fall as birdies do, and they imitate them 
very well. 

The mother and father birds must see how wed/ they can 
fly, putting as much grace and lightness into each movement 
as they can, in order to be a pattern for their babies. 


The Pigeon House 


Have the children in two aisles stand and face each 
other; holding their hands above their heads, they clasp the 
hands of the children opposite, dove-tailing the fingers to- 
gether. This makes the house. Stand a child at each end 
for the doors. Use the remaining children for pigeons, 
choosing one for the mother. At the close of the song the 
pigeons in the house coo the chorus very softly. 


The Pigeon House 
Tune: (‘‘ My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean ’’) 
My pigeon house door I will open 
_ And set all the dear pigeons free, 
They fly over hill-top and valley 
And rest on the tallest tree. 


Chorus 


Fly high, fly low, my pigeons so happy and free, 
Fly away, fly away, returning at night to me. 


The pigeons have taken their journey, 
And homeward they fly every one, 

To sleep in the house we have made them, 
Now that their day’s work is done. 


Chorus 


Coo roo, coo roo, the pigeons shall rest from their 
flight, 
Coo roo, coo roo, dear little pigeons, good-night. 





The Cruise of the Painted Lady 


W. C, KouHLer 


HE Painted Lady was the prettiest little birch bark 
canoe you ever saw and Herbert had bought her him- 
self from a little Indian girl. When the dusky girl 
told Herbert her name was Painted Lady he thought 

it would be nice to name the canoe after her, so papa 
printed the letters on the side in green and gold where 
everyone could see them. Ships do not travel very often 
on railroad trains, but Herbert’s craft came safely home in 
mamma’s trunk and was soon floating in the river back of 
the house. Herbert always called it his ship, though it was 
only a tiny boat, and many a happy hour did he pass watch- 
ing it float with the current. 

One day a dreadful thing happened and Herbert cried 
himself to sleep that night.. Herbert thought himself almost 
a man, but this was too much and he just had to cry, though 
he was six years old the day it happened. A great big dog 
was trying to cool himself in the water and in passing the 
Painted Lady broke the cord that held her to the red, white 
and blue post papa had placed on the bank when the little 
boat took her first sail. Herbert screamed, but by the time 
mamma reached the bank the gay little craft had turned the 
bend and was out of sight down the river, 
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““ Never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Benton, wiping away the 
tears. ‘“ We'll get Sam to hitch up Daisy and drive us down 
to the big bridge as fast as he can. The Painted Lady 
will float down and Sam can wade in after it,so you must not 
cry. There is no breeze to-day to wreck the runaway, so 
I think you’ll soon have it safe and sound.” 

They hurried to the big bridge and stayed there till most 
dark, but no Painted Lady appeared. At last Sam said he 
would walk home along the bank and keep a sharp lookout 
while mamma and Herbert drove. Herbert could not eat a 
bite of supper, but sat watching for Sam, and when he came 
at last, empty handed, the poor child cried himself to 
sleep. 

In time, Herbert felt better, but he never played at sailing 
boats any more. “I don’t ever want another boat, 
mamma,” he said, when she wanted to buy a bright red canoe 
at the toy store. ‘There never will be another one as 
nice as the Painted Lady and I'd rather not have one of the 
red ones.” 

“Where did you get that canoe?” asked Herbert’s 
auntie in great surprise, as she saw the naughty little runa- 
way perched up on a shelf in a friend’s parlor one day. It 
was filled with lovely ferns and grasses, but the green and 
gold letters of the name peeped saucily out at auntie as if to 
laugh at her perplexity. 

“There is quite a little story connected with the canoe,’ 
said the lady taking it down from the shelf. “Last 
summer when we were boating on the river it came sailing 
down as jaunty as you please and we captured it. Some 
little child must have been heartbroken at the loss, for the 
broken cord trailing from it told it had-been lost. I have 
always wondered who the owner could be, though I’m not 
anxious to lose it. Don’t you think it makes a pretty 
ornament?” : 

“It is pretty, but Herbert shed almost tears enough to fill 
it,” said auntie with a smile. 

“Herbert! Is it Herbert’s? How odd that I never 
heard you mention it or that you never saw it on the shelf ! 
Let me give it to you right away, or no, don’t mention it to 
Herbert just yet. I have a little plan to surprise him,” said 
the lady. “I’m so sorry I did not know it belonged to 
him. No wonder the poor child felt badly about it, for I 
shall miss it myself.” 

“Mamma! papa! auntie! Come here, all of you!’’ 
screamed Herbert as he strolled down to the river bank the 
next afternoon to see how his turtles were getting along. 
“The Painted Lady has come back !” 

Sure enough! Securely tied to the red, white and blue 
stake the dear little canoe pulled and tugged at her string 
as she danced on the tiny waves. And what do you think? 
She had a cargo that filled her to the brim while a gay silk 
flag floated proudly in the breeze. When the Painted Lady 
was carefully drawn to the shore, papa read the note pinned 
to the flag and this is what itsaid : “‘ Dear Herbert—I have 
come home to stay and all the things I carry are for 

ou.” 

“ A jack-knife, a top, a bag uf marbles, a pencil box, and 
so many things I can’t count them all,” sighed Herbert as 
he satdown on the grass to unload the little vessel. 
“Mamma, aren’t you s’prised she didn’t sink with all this 
big load? Do you think any big ship ever brought home as 
many nice presents from way off as the Painted Lady had 
to-day?. Where do you think she has been?” 

“Off for a little cruise,’’ said mamma, and Herbert 
doesn’t know yet, where the Painted Lady stayed all those 
long days. , 





Don’t go to happy people ; 
Find lonely ones and sad, 

And whisper that a little child 
Would like to make them glad. 


And take unhappy children 
A message on the way ; 
Tell them it’s very beautiful 
In God’s big world to-day.—Se/. 
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The River 


An Exercise 1 


(All rights reserved) 
ANNA B. Baviam, Boston 
(Mztopy —“ Heme, Sweet Home”) 


all have passed by the mill.) 
Il 
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The gently-flowing river 
1 Is wand’ring in and out, 
2 It passes under bridges, 
It winds and curves about; 
3 When rocks lie in its pathway 
- It takes an onward bound, 
Then hurries on its pathway 
4 To turn the mill wheels round. 


Class hums the melody softly at the close of the first stanza, until * 


The river’s gently flowing 
Thro’ fields of verdant hue, 
5 Where groups of nodding flowers 
Their pretty faces view — 
O river, flowing river, 
I would I were like thee 
To journey ever onward 
To seek the broad, blue sea. 


(Class hums the melody through softly at the close of the second 
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6 O river, peaceful river, 
Upon thy gentle tide 
Through fertile fields and meadows 
With thee I'd gladly glide. 
O river, joyous river, 
O let me go with thee 
Throughout thy winding journey 
To find the broad blue sea ! 


(Class hums the melody softly at the close of the third 
stanza, until each child has reached his own seat.) 


1 Arrange the class in close files towards the lower end of the aisles. 
Aisles r and 2 are to be left vacant. .The brooks—which the files 
represent—join to make the river, which winds its way through aisle 1, 
under the bridge. 

2 Formed by six or eight children standing upon the seats at the for- 
ward end of the first and second rows, with arms raised to form an 
arch. 

3 Twochildren at the front of the row, beyond the bridge, kneel with 
crossed hands, over which each child in line bounds as he continues in 
his course. 

4 Acchild on either side imitates with his right arm the movement of 
the mill wheel turning. 

‘ Groups of three or four children — on either side of the broad aisle 
—bend, as if looking into the water. 
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6 The line winds in and out through the aisles and finally to the 
seats. 

Suggestions 

Throughout the months of February and March the children will have 
had — it is to be supposed — observation lessons upon the effect of 
thaws and freshets, During April and May they will have had oppor- 
tunities to watch the miniature rills and rivulets in the streets and along the 
roadside, Many of the children either live in the vicinity of some river 
or have seen one, and, perhaps, have been upon one in a row or sail boat, 
or, possibly, a steamer. 

Pictures of rivers may be shown with views of falls, mills, villages, etc. 
In these suggestive ways the life of the river becomes realistic to the 
child and he is prepared to enter into the action of the game with ease, 
grace, and pleasure, 





List of Premiums for Accepted Contributions for TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
(See page 300) 


1 Plant Babies and Their Cradles. 
(Animal Land Series.) 
Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers. 
ZEsop's Fables. 

Adventures of a Brownie. 


Friends of the Fields. 
The Little Lame Prince, 


Out-Doors. 
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Stories from Birdland. 

Little Lucy’s Wonderful Globe. 
Black Beauty. 

Hiawatha Cards. 
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12 Bird Outlines. (Seat Work.) 
13 Portfolio Presidents United States. 


14 Portfolio The Madonna in Art. 

15 Portfolio Animal Pets of Great Artists. 
16 Pictures for Compositions. 

17 Doll Outlines for Coloring. 


18 Augsburg’s Action Drawing Cards. 
Little Men.) 


19 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 
ball.) 


20 Augsburg’s Drawing Cards. 
box.) 


(Set 1 
(Things like a 


(Things like a 
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Dolly’s Lullaby 
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* Small notes for third verse. 





The Spelling Problem 


Amy LINCOLN PHELPS 


. Crm spelling papers?” I asked. It was 
3 P.M. 
“ Yes "—making a twirl that was meant for a one 
and two naughts—“ Yes, that is just what I am do- 
ing” — viciously red-penciling the next paper — “ world- 
without-end, yes !"” 

“ What's the matter?" I settled myself comfortably. 

“I wish I knew how to teach spelling,” quoth she. 

I shuffled over the pile. They were excellent; most of 
them perfect. ‘They are better than” mine,” I said, a bit 
jealously. Our grades were alike, both 2 B. 

“ What I mean is that I don’t understand the science of 
teaching spelling. This is all very well, is necessary, in fact. 
It is what my teacher did when the spelling period came, 
and her teacher before her. Which is nothing against it, and 
little in its favor, if one may judge by the spelling of the 
average elderly person, of average opportunities. They 
made some good spellers in those days, but as for its being 
the golden age of spelling—I don’t believe it.” 

“Precisely. But what then is the science of the thing? 
How does one know how to spell words as one writes them? 
How do you?” 

“ Why, I suppose because I’ve seen them repeatedly in 
reading ; some-I know because of their likeness to others ; a 
few unique ones because I studied them once. When 
I am doubtful, I can generally tell whether the word looks 
right.” - 


“ Do you think whole words as you write, or letters? Try 
copying this sentence.” I copied it. 

“IT think I wrote “he and és without thinking the 
lefters ; in all the other words I mentally said each letter as 
I wrote it.” 

“ That has been my observation of my own habit. Now 
the spelling problem is to bridge the gap between recogni- 
tion of a word in reading, and the ability to repeat the 
letters in it. This method ‘’—she indicated the papers — 
* is one way, but it is not completely satisfactory. It is not 
comprehensive enough. It is impossible to give all the 
words in a pupil’s vocabulary in set spelling lessons, with 
sufficient drill to fix them thoroughly. So Iam puzzling out 
ways of conyerting one kind of knowledge into the other.” 

“Is it necessary?’ I asked. “Are you sure they are so 
separate?” Which was very foolish of me. 

“Try it. Dictate to your pupils a reading lesson they 
have mastered thoroughly. The results of my test were 
marvellous. And, when you give composition work, do not 
the children ask for the spelling of words which are familiar 
to them in their reading? 

“Yes. What schemes have you tried?” 

‘“‘ T have these cards, on which are all the sight words the 
children have had. Instead of simply having the words 
pronounced as I show the cards, I do this. Hold the card 
in view for a moment, then lay it down. Then the word on 
the card is spelled and pronounced. At first the children 
often spelled such words as ‘ would ’ and ‘ heard’ confusedly, 
and I had to hold all cards long enough for the children to 
think the letters. But after a little practice they knew the 
letters with the shortest possible glimpse. Now I am using 
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NOTES 


—The South Carolina legislature has re- 
jected a compulsory education bill. It was 
a mild measure which called for only eight 
weeks’ schooling in a year, and did not 
propose severe punishment of delinquent 
parents. 


—The school committee of Danvers, 
Mass., has passed a resolution disapprov- 
ing of any vote-getting contest being car- 
ried on in the public schools of the town, 
and one or two schools which were taking 
part in such a contest have ceased to do so. 


—The Board of Education of New York 
City has voted to reduce the hours of study 
for pupils in the first year of the elemen- 
tary schools of this city from five to three 
and a half hours and abolish such studies 
as have been termed ‘frills and fads.” 
This does away during the first year with 
the teaching of sewing, physical training, 
organized games, physiology and hygiene, 
and to a great extent with instruction in 
drawing. 


—A medical case and first help outfit has 
been installed in one of the school build- 
ings of New Haven, Conn. Minor acci- 
dents and sudden cases of illness will only 
be treated, and no effort will be made to 
afford more than temporary relief. Boys 
are continually bruising themselves or cut- 
ting their fingers, and a hundred small 
accidents happen in school life which need 
attention. They are not serious enough to 
send the pupil home or require the attention 
of aphysician. It is in these cases that 
the outtit will be most valuable. 


—-Superintendent Bodine of the Compul- 
sory Education Department of the Chicago 
Board of Education, has reported to the 
Board the existence of a number of mar- 
ried women who are still within the pur- 
view of the Compulsory Education Law of 
Illiftois. More than a score of wives 
under the age of fourteen have been found 
in one Italian tenement house alone. The 
Board of Education does not consider that 
their child wives should be put in the same 
classes as unmarried school girls, and 
therefore a special school, or at least 
special rooms for them will probably be 
established. 


—The campaign of the Pittsburg teach- 
ers for increased salaries seems to have 
had a wholesome ftnfluence upon the public 
and educational sentiment of the city. 
There are to be two classes of teachers, A 
and B. Those who hold the highest grade 
certificate and have shown their efficiency 
and devotion will be in class B. This 
classification is to be in the hands of a 
special commission of five—the city 
superintendent, the director of the high 
school, two heads of departments in the 
high school, and one of the city principals. 
The maximum salary for class A will be 
$800, an increase of $50, and the maximum 
for class B will be $900, an increase of 
$150. These are in addition to previous 
recent increases, so that the real increase 
is $200 for many, and $250 for others. 
The end is not yet. The teachers are now 
so organized that they will be a power in 
the professional uplifting of the city. 


Miss ANNE L. PAGE will conduct 
Aa SUMMER COURSE OF STUDY 


at her home in Danvers, Massachusetts, for graduated Kindergartners and Primary Teachers. The object of ti 
course is to give a comprehensive idea of the 


KINDERGARTEN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
For terms and particulars send for circular. Address as above. 


Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. 





Business pens in all-styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 


THe EsTersrook STEEL PEN Mea. Co. 
j 26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





Works, Camden, N. J. 

MIISKOKA . 

KAWARTHA 

LAKE OF BAYS 
GERORGIAN BAY 

















Rest and recuperation for the tired teacher. No Malaria, no Hay Fever, no 


Neurasthenia. 


The Grand Trunk Railroad 


furnishes first-class service to all these points. 


The piney airs of the north drive them away. 











Good accommodations at reasonable rates. 


For illustrated literature address any Grand Trunk representative, or 


G. T. BELL 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


Ten Degrees Cooler than on the Mainland 








ScHOOL 
Dr- 


Scnoot or Mernops, 3 WeEks. 
or Oratory, 4 Werks. ACADEMIC 


- 


PARTMENTS, 3, 4, AND 5 WEEKS. 


Delightful Sea Bathing 
Concrete Roads for Bicycling 


BEGINS JULY I1, 1905 
Send for 64-page Circular 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass. 


HAND SEWING LESSONS 


A Graded Course for Schools. By Sarah Ewell Krolik 
Over 100 Illustrative Cuts. Cloth, 50 Cents 
“Tins is a book for the school and the home. It gives the trained teacher printed 














instructions for pupils ahd gives a practical course for normal classes, high school 

work, and for the higher grades of the common school. The models are of a con- 
venient size to place in a book, yet large enough to illustrate the lessons. Manila leaves 
at the back of the book afford a display of sach models, and form the best recommendation 
of proficiency. Girls of twelve, under direction of a teacher or a mother, can make the 
models readily and develop skill, patience and a love for needlework. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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all the sight words freely in our dictation work ; I never 
could ‘without drill, before this.” 

“ How about the words we teach phonetically?” 

“Well, various and tentative are my efforts with them. 
“Some of the longer phonograms, as ighés and ing, I have 
spelled like the sight words. Then in the regular spelling 
lesson, of course, we have lists of words with a common 
phonic element. 

“T thought about writing out the entire vocabulary of the 
readers in my grade, and teaching it as I am teaching the 
sight words. But I doubt the advisability of giving so much 
drill of that particular kind. It would drag, and the quick 
attention necessary to make it successful would be, lost. I 
have not yet decided—” 

I interrupted her ponderings. ‘‘ How do you get these 
* very good spelling papers? You must have made some 
variations on the method as it was in the beginning.” 

“T do nothing very novel. The children say the letters ; 
then I let them think them as I point. This spurs their 
attention, and breaks up mechanical droning. Lately, I 
have been having them trace the words in air or on their 
desks, with their finger-tips. That, if one is sure no child is 
shirking, is stronger in some ways than copying words on 
paper, for the child must visualize the form of the word and 
hold it whild he writes the word. When I leave the children 
to study for themselves, I tell them to trace each word until 
they do not need to look at the copy.” 

“Johnny Drew wrote ‘gril’ for ‘ girl’ beautifully, and 
many times this morning. It was hard to unteach him. 
Probably if he had been writing invisible words he would 
have made the mistake but once. But do you never have 
your spelling words copied on paper?” 

“Yes, until .recently. The children came to consider 
their duty ended when they had written the words the pre- 
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scribed number of times. Consequently they missed their 
words badly. So I tried this. I shall soon have them write 
again, for the ability to do that is what we’re working for ; 
but I shall not always have the words written.” 

“One thing more. Do you always correct the papers? ”’ 

“Nol Every few days I correct a set to hand back, 
with a word of praise or blame. Other times I run them 
through rapidly for my own benefit.” 





The Play of School 


A. C. SCAMMELL ; 


t LL work and no play, makes Jack a dull boy,” 
A whether he be six, sixteen, or sixty ; anda dull Jack 


is always voted out by everybody, and from every- 
where. 

How I wish I could ring up all the boys and girls who 
have ever been my pupils, and, at this late hour, give them 
théir due of play! What pardon would I beg for stealing 
their recesses and after-schools, and for complacently calling 
my theft a punishment for their good! If they should 
graciously ask me to forget the days when they pranked in 
school-time more than they studied, I would confess, “ But 
your teacher was in fault; she should have made your 
studies your plays, and they would have satisfied you.’’ 
Well! I am glad that there are days of grace, even for 
teachers who are up in their forty-first year of teaching — 
never mind in what year of their age! During this period 
of grace, I am resolved to work on the kindergarten plan, 
in whatever grade of school I may teach. 

Who said, “ Whatever gives a satisfactory return without 
paid labor, is play,” said it true. Everything that children 
do in the kindergarten satisfies them, and so makes larger 

(Continued an page 298) 





I Want to go Back 


I want to go back to the orchard — 
‘The orchard that used to be mine ; 

The apples are reddening, and filling 
The air with their wine. 


I want to wake up in the morning 
To the chirp of the birds in the eaves ; 

I want the west wind through the corn-fields — 
The rustle of leaves. 


I want to lie down in the woodland, 
Where the feathery clematis shines, 
God’s blue sky above, and about me ~ 
The peace of the pines.— Alice Z. Allen 


What do You See? 


But what you find in these rich days 
Depends on how you go about it ; 

A glad heart helps poor eyes to see 
What brightest eyes can’t see without it. 


One child sees sunlit air and sky 

And bursting leaf buds, round and ruddy ; 
Another looks at his own feet 

And only sees that it is muddy. 


—Henriciia R. Eliot 
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GENERAL MEETINGS, NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Programme 
Monpay, Jury 8, 1905, 8 p.m. 


1. -Address of welcome: Edward C. 
Stokes, Governor of New Jersey. 

2. President’s annual address: Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of 
Schools, New York City. ‘ 

8. The future of teachers’ salaries: 
William T. Harris, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

4. The uses of educational museums: 
F. J. Skiff, Director, Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago, Il. 


Discussion 


Henry Snyder, Superintendent of 
Schools, Jersey City, N. J. 

J. W. Carr, Superintendent of 
Schools, Anderson, Indiana. 


Turespay, Jury 4, 1905; 3 p.m. 


1. The standards of local administra- 
tion: George B. McClellan, Mayor of the 
City of New York. 

2. The nation’s educational purpose: 
Andrew 8. Draper, State Commissioner of 
Education, New York. 

8. American idealism: Edwin A. Alder- 
man, President University of Virginia. 


Discussion ° 
Livingston G. Lord, Superintendent 
of Schools, Charleston, Illinois. 
James A. Foshay, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1905, 8 P.M. 


1. Child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion—the school aspect : George H. Martin, 
Secretary State Board of Education, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

2. Child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion—the social and legal aspect : Franklin 
H. Giddings, Professor of Sociology, Co- 
lumbia University. 

3. Theimmigrant child: Julia Richman, 
District Superintendent, New York City. 


Discussion 


George V. Conley, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 
William M. Slayton, Principal Boys’ 
High School, Atlanta, Ga. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1905, 8 P.M. 


1. Manual training in the grades: Lo- 
renzo D. Harvey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Menomonie, Wis. 

2. The practical utility of manual and 
technical training: William Barclay Par- 
sons, Chief Engineer, New York Subway. 

8. The economic importance of trade 
schools: Frank A. Vanderlip, Vice-Presi- 
dent National City Bank, New York City. 


Discussion : 


A. B. Blodgett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. 
F. N. H. Frederick, Superintendent 









































BOSTON. & MAINE RAILROAD 


Summer Publications 


DESCRIPTIVE OF 


New England Scenery |_ - 
and Summer Resorts 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS 









































WIZARD TREE, INTERVALE, N. H. 


Fishing and Hunting. All along Shore. Among the Mountains. Lakes and Streams. 
The Valley of the Connecticut and Northern Vermont. 
Southeast New Hampshire. Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valiey. 
Southwest New Hampshire. Central Massachusetts. Merrimack Valley. 
Lake Sunapee. Lake Memphremagog and About There. The Monadnock Region. 
Excursion and Summer Hotel Book — Free. 


Any one of the above Publications sent on receipt of Two Cents in Stamps. 


A COLORED BIRD’S-EYE VIEW 


From Mt. Washington or a Colored Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winni 
Either of the above will be sent on receipt of SIX CENTS IN 


saukee. 
TAMPS. 





PORTFOLIOS 


A Series of Beautiful Half-Tone Reproductions of Photo —— taken expressly for these works, 
illustrating New England Scenery: have been published under the following titles: 


New England Lakes. Rivers of New England. 
Mountains of New England. Seashore of New England. 
Picturesque New England (Historic — Miscellaneous.) 

The Charles River-to the Hudson. 


Size of Illustrations, 4 x 6 inches. 
WILL BE MAILED UPON RECEIPT OF SIX CENTS FOR* EACH BOOK. 





Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine R. R., Boston, Mass. 
D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 





of Schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Fripay, Juty 7, 1905, 2 p.m. 
Address 


Theodore Roosevelt, President of the 
United States. : 


‘Response 


Mover— John R. Kirk, Superinten- 

dent of Schools, Kirksville, Mo. 
Seconder—Katherine D. Blake, Prin- 

cipal P. S. No. 6, New York City. 
Report of the Committee on Resolutions : 
E. Oram Lyte, Principal State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 


Music 


The music furnished at the general 
meetings will be under the direction of 
Mr. Tali Esen Morgan, Director of Music, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. It will be furnished 
by the Ocean Grove Festival Chorus and 
by the Ocean Grove Festival Orchestra, 
under the leadership*of Mr. Morgan, and 
by eminent soloists. Mr. J. H. Von Nar- 
droff will preside at the auditorium organ. 






























N. E. A. CONVENTION 


Asbury Park 


NEW JERSEY 


July 3-7, 1905 
HAVE YOUR TICKETS MEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


READ VIA 
Two Routes From New York: 


All Rail Line and Sandy Hook. Boats 


Shortest — Quickest — Picturesque 


















Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to any address by C. M. BURT, General 












Passenger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty Street; New York City. 
Drop us # postal. 
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Scissors’ cutting and mounting 


(Continued from 296) 


their sum of happiness, and so should it be through all the 
, grades. 

To imagine is to play; Bishop Vincent tells this story of 
his boy at five. He would not eat bread; said he could 
not. One breakfast, his father patiently fashioned some 
bread into a house. ‘ Do you think you can eat this bread 
house, my son?” “Qh yes, papa.” Quickly a whole 
village, trees, houses, people, and all were disposed of, for 
bread, in the realm of fancy, was no longer dry and chippy. 

Never was poetry more truthful than this, once wrung 
from an arithmetic-hater’s heart : 

Multiplication is vexation, 
Division is as bad; 

The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And Fractions make me mad.” 


Now, could every teacher supply herself with an arith- 
metic wand, as easily as she can with an Arithmetic key, 
reckonings would be changed to roses, and fractions to 
fairies. 

The wonder-working wand, faculty, or knack, is seen in 
many school-rooms with their toy stores and toy money for 
the little ones, with their banks, easy book-keeping and real 
dollars, for the older pupils. 

Teachers who have learned that all the facts of this life 
worth the knowing are sent out two by two, as the Bible 
Apostles were, are emancipating their children, and giving 
them their rightful five-hours’ playday in the school-room. 

Such teachers understand how companionship is play, and 
in seating their children, will form neighborhvods of such as 
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are akin in spirit. Suppose the neighborhood is mischiev- 
ous? If the teacher be a skilled archeress, she can the 
more easily take her rogues in with one shot, which means, 
she can the more easily change her interests, and set them 
to playing with lessons. 

“‘ Willie is with the angels.” These words, said pleasantly 
enough, roused the wee boy with the dreamy, far-away 
look ; if his teacher could have seen what a good time 
Willie was having, somewhere, she would have left him with 
“ the angels ’’ until they sent him back to the school-room ; 
for dreaming by one’s self is play. So the little girl who 
leaves her mates, to wander off alone at recess, to pick 
flowers and to hear things talk and sing, will come back at 
bell-call, as refreshed as are the romping children, so let 
her go her way, for chosen aloneness is play. 

Much free-and-easy talk in the school-room, by teacher 
or by pupils, may break the orderly quiet, and infringe upon 
the work-hours, but it gives the children play that enlightens, 
brightens, and thoroughly rests. Such exercise quickens the 
thought circulation as healthfully as do outdoor games the 
life current. 

Even discipline in the school-room becomes play, where 
a wand-using teacher rules; there’s a deal of logic in these 
words of an old writer: “A child runs away laughing with 
good smart blows of a wand on hic back, who would cry for 
an unkind word.” 

(The writer’s wish that she could “ ring up” all her old pupils, may 
suggest to every teacher this question: If I could ring up the boys and 
girls who troubled me most, what should I say to them? Should I feel 


like justifying myself for all I did in the light of subsequent experience, 
or like apologizing ?—THeE Epiror) 





An Enunciation Exercise 
(For practice upon ¢ry—so commonly mispronounced in New England 
sections, Good for spelling, also.) 
“ Betty Botter bought some butter ; 
‘ But,’ she said, ‘ this butter’s Jitter, 
If I put it in my batter, 
It will make my batter bitter ; 
But a bit of de¢fer butter 
Will but make my batter better.’ 
So, she bought a bit of butter 
Better than the bitter butter 
And made her bitter batter better, 
_ So, ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter.” 





The teacher gave to the class the following sentence for a 
writing exercise: ‘‘The owl flies swiftly and silently after his 
prey.” One boy handed in: ‘‘ The owl flies swiftly and silently 


after he has said his prayers.” 
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ee NOTES 


—The School Board of South St. Paul, 
Minn., is enforcing a new rule, which im- 


poses a fine on teachers for tardiness. One | / 


dollar is deducted from the pay of teachers 
for every offence, During the first month 
the aggregate fines amounted to eighteen 
dollars. 


—Not a single candidate taking the qual- 
fying examination for the 1905 Rhodes 
scholarships from the state of New York 
succeeded in passing. The New York 
scholars for the present year will, there- 


fore, have to be chosen from the men who]. 


passed the qualifying examination last 
year, and are still within the age limit. 


—The Board of Education of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has taken up the improvement 
of school grounds. Wherever the extent 
of the grounds will permit, it is proposed 
to beautify them with shrubbery, flowers, 
and ornamental walks, and in the case of 
some of the larger sites, spaces will be set 
aside for gardens for the pupils, where 
gardening and botany may be taught at the 
same time that the grounds are beautified. 


—Sir William Macdonald, of Montreal, 
has recently announced his intention of 
giving $4,000,000 for the erection of a 
normal school in the province of Quebec, 


and for the establishment of scholarships in |f 


connection with the school. Sir William 
proposes to carry out an elaborate plan for 


the raising of Canadian technical peda- 


gogical education, and especially for the 
improvement of the standard of the rural 
schools. 


—‘QOpen air schools have been estab- 
lished in England for the benefit of weakly 
children, and, it is said, with beneficial re- 
sults,” recently said a Californian writer. 
‘*These schools are under the care of phy- 
sicians, and the most stringent regulations 
have been laid down for their guidance. 
The scholars will spend the whole day in 
the open air, exercises will be moderate in 
character and degree, and lessons will be 
carefully varied. In the opinion of the 
physician, one hour’s distasteful work is 
productive of greater fatigue than three 
of congenial occupation, but, true to the 
instincts of all British schools, the study 
of the classies will be rigidly maintained. 
Another part of the regimen is that the 
boys will rest before meals, milk will be 
given at certain intervals throughout the 
day, and a special dietary is being care- 
fully considered.” 


—The following schedule of salaries for 
high school teachers and ward principals 
on a basis of ten month school year has 
been put into effect in Butte, Mont: 


Per MonTH 
Ist yr. 2d yr. 3d yr. 


High School Principal $210 $230 $250 
High School Asst. Prin. 115 130 140 
High School Librarian 100 =110 

High School Reading 100 ©6110 

High School Drawing 100 =110 

High School Com. Prin. 125 

Other Teachers 100 “110 120 


Heads of the departments to receive $50 
a Year in addition to the regular salary, as 
under the present management. 
Drawing 


$100 $110 $120 
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Directory of Leading Teachers’ Hgencies 


“An honest, ing, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for 
school boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very 
best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been 
put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are 
managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


SO Brormfieia Street, Boston. 
The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


FISHER “c= ACENCY 


A. G. PISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


An agency gegistration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 
the year some of which you 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ®:.:::' 


Manual ee. $600, Trepeling bnemig > $70), Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Languages. $1000, Physical 
Culture, $650, Grammar, y, $450, Music, $600, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $600, Domestic Science, $700, 
Kindergarten, $500, Critic, 0, Pri Supervisors $1200, Klocution, $400. 

OAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Agencies are largely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after our DRILL COURSE by mail. It prepares for Uniform, County, 
py A State EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in all subjects for senator certificates, kindergarten, . study, 
50,000 Stadents. NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N 


You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 











EE Boston, 775-2. 




















fills Positions every week in 

















vet EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE 
Persevering § {01 arromont Street —_ Y.M.C.A. Bidg. ong Established 
Portiand, Me. 


Boston, Mass. 











Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





DELAW is a small state but it has some good schools and this agency not infre- 
queatiy. oc upon it for teachers. On January 13, 1903, for instance, 
Miss WAl mbrecht of the Wilmington high school was summoned by telegram to be. 
gz work immediately in Yonkers, where she still is. On February 27, 1905, Superintendent 
nedict of Utica called us up by long distance telephone to ask more particulars about 
Mr. Percival Norris, a teacher in the same school whom we had recommended, went down 
there to see him at work, and secured him for Utica, where he is now at work. That two 
teachers from the same school should be 0 years or so shows how wide is the agency 
brought to New York cities within two range of vision. A superintendent who 
came in for three teachers not long ago said he had been relying on teachers he happened 
to meet or hear about. The six teachers we recommended for the three places were at that 
moment teaching in four different states, and he admitted that he would have saved much 
time and had much better selection had he come to us before. An agency established as 
long as ours knows men all over the pon’ and can depend on their NEW YORK 
recommendations, whether they live in Oklahoma or in Delaware or in 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - OC. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Superintendents depend upon agencies to fill vacancies. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








REGISTER NOW. 


Register Now! 





It is always wise to have ‘‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.”’ 


THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
414 Century Bidg, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 
313 Rookery Bidg, Spokane. 


Agencies are daily helping cthers; they will help you. 


WE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° "aos 


120 Boylston St. 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘“*sine? carckco®™ 


BLDG., CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 
good until close of season of 1905-6. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 


This is an age of specialists — it's an agency's business to place teachers. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. C. J. Albert, Manager 
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94 Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Franctsco. 
525 Stimson Bik., Los Angeles. 


4 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 
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Next Year 


The following are some of the features of Primary Epuca- 
TION for the next year. Every one will meet the needs of 
teachers. 

Js 


Blackboard Illustrations 


So long as primary teachers stand at the blackboard with 
crayon in hand wishing they could draw better, they will 
hail with gladness any efficient help in this direction. Prof. 
Frederick Whitney of the State Normal School at Salem 
(Mass.) haS remarkable success in teaching normal classes 
to draw. So as we must have the best, Professor Whitney 
has been brought into the contributor’s fold for the coming 
year. The first article appears in this number and the 
beautiful pictures produced with the side of a crayon and a 
skilful twist of the wrist will be a stimulus for every teacher 
to pluck up fresh courage and determine to give her little 
children better pictures next year. 


° ws 
Industrial Occupations 


Various articles with illustrations have appeared in this 
magazine concerning industrial work for the youngest chil- 
dren, but not in a serial form. Miss Mabel B. Soper will 
give us helpful instruction every month in this indispensable 
part of primary training. She will give just what she plans 
and carries out in her own field of supervision. The work 
will be adapted to untrained little fingers and will develop 
gradually to the more difficult undertaking. Very much is 


hoped and expected from this series, and teachers may be. 


sure that the practical help they need will be forthcoming. 
Illustrations, photographed from the actual work, will appear 
each month, 

vt 


Teachers’ Exchange 


Now be‘happy, teachers, for the time draweth nigh when a 
page will be given every month for you to exchange your be- 
loved methods. Bring us your best, your favorites, and 
while you hold them out with one hand, extend the other 
for those you have a right to receive in exchange. These 
letters must be brief, clear, and to the point, and for every 
accepted letter of choice offering, remuneration will be given 
in the form of something in the list given on vage 293. 
Now don’t send a couple of pages of commonplace device 
that savors of ancient days, and then calmly suggest the best 
compensation offered. Such cheap communications will 
never appear in the “‘ Exchange” page. The matter offered 
must be worth something. . This page takes the place of the 
* present Zeachers’ Round Tadle. 


wt 
Every Month in Nature Study 


Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller who is always welcome to the 
teachers will remind us every month of the best things to 
consider in Nature Study and how to treat them. This 

' series will be a succession of short paragraphs pointing like 
index fingers to the seasonable subjects each month, that 
the busy teacher may not let any of them slip. No long 
arguments will be found in these articles as to why nature 
study should find its place in school work. The time has 
gone by for that; everybody, who is anybody, takes that for 
granted. - But little kindly elbow-nudgings — not naggings 
— is good for the best teachers who have a thousand things 
to remember, and are only human after all, as good as they 
are. 

ad 


Tree Study 


Later in the year, just when the spring buds are bursting, 
there will be helpful work given on Tree Study, by Julia 
Ellen Rogers, author of “Among the Green Trees.” Miss 
Rogers writes just as she would talk if she were walking with 
you and picked a leaf from the ground. Trees are live friends 
to her and she will help us all to be warmer tree friends than 
ever. 
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‘ Some Occupations of Mankind 


Miss Carolyn D. Wood will show us with a few articles how 
she would prepare the primary children for beginnings in 
geography by taking up the different occupations that men 
engage in. Farming, fishing, lumbering, etc., will be dis- 
cussed in a simple, plain, practical way, that will: lead the chil- 
dren to tell what they already know and to observe clearly 
enough to know a good deal more. Technical geography 
has no place i in primary work, but there is a looking towards 
it which is legitimate primary teaching. To lead the children 
into paths that will finally take them into the outside world 
where true geography is learned without books will be the 
purpose of these lessons. 

Bad 


According to Season 


_ Each month an experienced primary principal of Boston, 
full of ingenuity and versatility, will give a page of sugges- 
tions, “‘ according to season,” of correlated work, embracing 
reading, games, songs, spelling, word-building, etc. This 
regular reminder of the possibilities of a subject must prove 
stimulating. We all get into ruts. Let us be willing to 
hear from others and get all the help that lies in counseling 
together. 
Hygiene for the Babies 


No subject in the whole school curriculum is more diffi- 
cult to teach than this. Teachers fail in it, ignore it, and 
are afraid of it. Why, it is hard to understand. Miss M. 
Helen Beckwith, author of “In Mythland,” and. “ When 
First We Go to School,” will be brimful of suggestions as to 
the best ways to help the children care for their bodies. 
Teachers are prone to forget that children have bodies— 
only minds and memories. This series will appear in the 
latter part of the year. 

rd 


Outside the Four Walls 


What does this mean? Something new in a primary 
journal, surely. But it. will begin in September by Miss 
Agnes Vinton Luther, not unknown to Primary Epucation 
readers. In looking over the ground for some teacher who 
could do this unique work satisfactorily, Miss Luther was my 
strongest hope. Why? Because her knowledge and inter- 
est are not bounded by four walls. She “keeps up” with the 
outside world in addition to her arduous duties of super- 
vision in a normal school. That teachers generally do not, 
is a mournful admission. Let us wait and see what Miss 
Luther will bring to us from outside the four walls of a 
school-room. 

a 


Games, Games 


No other educational paper in the round. world will give 
such a variety of fresh, delightful games as will Primary 
EpucaTion in the coming year. Miss Anna B. Badlam 
whose great success in original games and songs, brings 


-- her scores of teacher-visitors, will give us one or more of 


her games every month. Her “ Froggie’s Song,” and “ The 
River,” in May and June numbers show what to expect. 
Miss Badlam originates and teaches these game-plays with a 
zeal and conscientiousness not often given to such work. 


ea 


Other Things 


Original Songs of the best quality will continue to appear 
regularly. 

Gems of poetry and prose will grace these pages in the 
future as in the past. These have met with the keenest ap- 
preciation and will deserve it in the future. 

The Editorials will continue to throw out search-lights. 


a 


Editor’s Address P 
Eva D. KELLOGG 
Sharon, Mass. 
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NOTES 


—A new school law in Philadelphia pro- 
vides a five mill tax and will give the 
Board $6,000,000 for school maintenance 
and buildings. 


—At a recent examination the Brook- 
lyn teachers secured on an average a rating 
of two per cent higher than that obtained 
by the students at Columbia University in 
the same examination. It is claimed that 
the Brooklyn Teachers’ Association is do- 
ing more educational work for the teachers 
than any other association of its kind in 
the United States. The members are very 
anxious for the establishment: of a Brook- 
lyn university with a free college for the 
teachers. 


—Inspector Henry M. Lechtrecker has 
made a report to the State Board of Chari- 
ties on food conditions existing among the 
children of the industrial schools in New 
York City. He reports that of 10,000 
children, he found that on account of pov- 
erty, 489 began the day’s studies without 
any breakfast, 998 had had an insufficient 
breakfast, while 7,415 had breakfasted 
only upon bread and tea or coffee. The 
great majority of the children were anemic 
for lack of sufficient quantity of nourishing 
food. 


—A gratifying tribute to America’s pro- 
gressiveness has lately been paid by Great 
Britain in the adoption almost verbatim 
of our American course of study in hygiene 
and temperance by a committee represent- 
ing more than 15,000 members of the Brit- 
ish medical profession. The committee, 
composed of the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the profession in the United 
Kingdom, has recommended the course of 
study to every local school hoard in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, as a 
syllabus of study in this subject for all 
pupils in elementary schools. 


—Miss Lillian D. Wald, head worker of 
the Henry Street Settlement of New York 
City, has written a letter to President 
Tifft of the Board of Education regarding 
the shorter school day. After discussing 
the subject with a large number of neigh- 
bors, fathers and mothers, elder brothers 
and sisters of the children now in school, 
Miss Wald says she has not found one who 
favors the proposed reduction in the 
length of the school day. The Henry 
Street Settlement, it will be remembered, 
is situated in probably the most congested 
district in Greater New York. ~~ 


—A bill has been introduced in the State 
Legislature of Illinois, providing that all 
school books used in the schools of the 
state be printed in the state penitentiary. 
The State Superintendent, the President 
of the State University and an eminent 
educator selected by the Governor of the 
State are to constitute a text-book commit- 
tee. They are to compile a series of books 
for the use of the schools. The books are 
to be sold to parents and children at cost. 
The state prison authorities oppose the 
measure as being impractical, and all 
school authorities. are most naturally 
united in opposing it. 
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ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 
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Agencies are a recognized factor in the educational world of to-day. 
Is a high-grade teachers’ agency. 
It is always in need of good 


The Educational Register * ===": 


Cc. PARK PRESSEY, Manager Boston Office, 50 BROMFIELD STREET 


The right teacher in the right position brings the highest success for both teacher and school ; the services of an 
agency prove mutualiy beneficial. : 


SCHERMERHORN ACs 


3 East 14th St., New Yor 








Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855 
Joun C. Rockwet1, Manager. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 
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Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School. 
Officials direct; our terms are reasdbnable; membership fee not neces- 
sary. Now is the time to enroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 

1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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It pays — to pay— to get— more pay. Register Now! 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS '¥ ANY PART OF THE uniTeD states 


East, West, North, South 
Early registration means good positions. Advice to students about schools and colleges. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURBAW 


Gc. E. POPLE, Manager 279 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
The time to be registered with an agency is all the time, 


": Pratt Teachers’ Agency = 


WM. O. PRATT,Manager ~- - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Engage the help and experience of an agency. 

J Teachers wanted for good positions in 

TEACHERS AGENC all parts of the United States. 

Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
W. X. CRIDER pee, Pe ROME, NEW YORK 

An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
of position. Competent teachers wanted. Write for 1905 Year Book and 
PACIFI ACENCY registration biank. B.W. Brintnall, Mgr., 523 N.Y. Bik., Seattle, Wash, 
Have you ever regis ered with an agency? It pays. 
b 

Southern Educational Review Teachers’ Agency 
HIS is the only general teachers’ agency in the South that has fifteen states for its territory. 
Last year it h many more calls for teachers from each state than it hed teachers regis- 
tered. It thus has the advantages of state and general agencies. It recommends teachers 
and graduates for every line of instruction in the public school system and the higher institu. 


tions. Its orders come directly from superintendents, principals, presidents, and boards. Reg- 
ister at once if you desire the best positions. Circulars and blanks sent on request. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL REVIEW TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
CHATTANOOGA. THNN. 
Do it Now! Do it Now! 


FOURTEENTH YEAR. ESTABLISHED REPUTATION. 
HONEST METHODS. REASONABLE TERMS. 
PERSONAL RECOMMENDATIONS. : 
Endorsed and patronized by leading Southern institutions. 
enrollment of competent teachers wishing promotion. 
Address either office. F. M. SHERIDAN, Gen, Mer. 











Recommends college and normal 
graduates, specialists, and other 
teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools, and families. 

















TEACH E RS’ does the business in the Pacific Northwest. Seventh year. Al! classes 














SHERIDAN’S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Atianta, Ga., and 
Greenwood, §.C. p 


Sol cits 





1, Admits to membership only the better class of teachers — registra- 
tion fee returned to others at once. 

2. Returns fee if its services are not satisfactory. 

3. Makes specialty of placing teachers in Middle States, and in the 
West. Largest salaries paid there. 


Minneapoli 
Teachers . 


A gen CY. « « Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mion. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 





4. Is conducted by experienced educators and business men. 
5. Has had ph 1 in placing its members during the 
past year. 





Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N.Y. 
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-His Pedigree 
Janiz D. Hopart 
(Recitation) 
My sister has a little dog, 
A funny -looking pup, 
With bulgy eyes, and chopped-off tail, 
And ears that stick right up. 


I think he’s very ugly, 
But sister says he’s “‘ dear.” 
All her friends they say so, too, 
It seems so very queer. 


He has a splendid pedigree ; 
What’s that, do you s’pose? 

It’s somethin’ mighty nice to have, 
So sister says—she knows. 


When sister goes out walking 
She always takes him, too ; 
And seems so awful proud of him, 
I wonder wliy—don’t you? 


For when she goes a-driving 
In the park, dressed up so sweet, 
That horrid dog is always there, 
Beside her on the seat. 


I wish sometimes that she’d take me 
Out driving, or to walk, 

I'd be-real good, and try hard not 
To bother her, or talk. 


But sister somehow never does, 
She’s not so proud of me, 
Oh dear, I guess it’s ’cause 
I have no pedigree. 





The Four-Leaved Clover 
Recitation 


Doris, in her gown of white, 
Gaily dotted over 

With tiny sprays of posies bright, 
Hunts the four-leaved clover. 


In the meadow, with the bees 
All about her humming, 
All-impatient till she sees 
If good luck is coming. 


Doris, in her ruffled gown, 
Hunting four-leaved clover, 

As she searches up and down, 
Hums this ditty over: 


“ Three, let be! Five, let thrive ! 
Pass the six-leaf over ! 
But four-leaf pluck: it brings good luck, 
Bonny four-leaved clover ! ”—Se/. 





Duty of the Strong 
(Recitation) 
You whé are the oldest, 
You who are the tallest, ° 
Don’t you think you ought to help 
The youngest and the smallest? 


You who are the strongest, 
You who are the quickest, 
Don’t you think you ought to help 
The weakest and the sickest ?_ 


Never mind the trouble, 
Help them all you can,—Se/, 
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The Prairie Fire 


VerA L. BLAKE, Turkey, Arizona 


June, 1905 


Anna and Emma Newton were two little girls who lived 
in sunny southern Kansas. They had no kind, loving 
mamma as you have, for when they were quite young their 
dear mother had died and left them alone with papa and 
poor old crippled grandma. 

Papa went out to work every day and they always stayed 
at home with nurse and grandma, for there was no school 
where they lived. When the day’s work was done and 
papa was again at home, he would take one little girl on 
either knee and tell them a story, or, with one little girl 
by either hand would walk around the yard and view the 
place. 

This, they enjoyed doing very much, for their little home, 
which papa had earned for them by hard work, was one of 
the prettiest homes in that part of the country. 

One day papa had gone to work and nurse had gone into 
town, shopping, to be gone all day. 

As it was a beautiful day grandma and the little girls 
came out to enjoy the sunshine. No sooner had they en- 
tered the porch than they noticed that the air, instead of 
being clear, seemed dense and close. 

Far away over the prairie, they could see great clouds of 
rolling smoke. Small as’ they were, Anna and Emma knew 
what that meant. They knew that somewhere—=miles away 
perhaps — there. was a great fire on the prairie, and they 
could tell by the heavy air around them and the clouds of 
smoke which rolled always toward them, that the fire was 
coming their way. In a few hours their beautiful little 
home would be in flames, and everything, perhaps they 
themselves, would be burned up. 

But what could two little girls and a grandma who was 
too crippled to walk without crutches, do? 

They tried to think of all the stories papa had told them 
about fighting fires. After awhile Anna said, “I know what 
let’s do.. Let’s burn the grass all around the house and then 
when the fire comes, maybe it can’t reach here.” So they 
set to work to do this. How very careful they had to 
be not to let the fire come too close to the house! 
When it started too near, they would pour big buckets 
of water on it, buckets almost larger than they could 
carry. In this way they worked all morning and until 
late in the afternoon. Grandma, from her seat in the 
porch, anxiously watched first the girls, then the rapidly 
approaching fire. They were very tired but knew it would 
not do to stop now for every moment the air grew denser 
and the roar of the great fire came closer. 

Now they could see the flames and they became so 
frightened they could not stir. Just as they were about 
‘to give up in despair, they heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs and very soon a wagon came thundering down the 
road. 

Before they hardly knew it, they and grandma had been 
placed in the big wagon and were running away from the 
fire to a place of safety. 

By the next day, the great fire had swept past, and they 
returned home. To their astonishment and joy, they 
found everything about the place safe and untouched. 
Papa could not understand why it was, until he was told 
what his children had done. 

But two prouder, happier little girls never lived than 
Anna and Emma when papa kissed them and said it was 
they who had saved their home. 


Three Little Bunnies 


Three little bunnies With cheeks so fat? 
Out for a run See its big teeth 
In the bright moon-light, And eyes so bright!” 
Oh, what fun ! Then home they ran 
“ Dear,” said the little one, With all their might, 
“ What is that Three funny little bunnies 
Sitting on the fence With eyes so bright.—Se/. 
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destroys germs. Tooth decay 
is caused by a minute particle 
of food and bacteria lodged on 
tooth surface. The result is 
lactic acid. This acid attacks 
the lime salts of which the 
tooth is composed. Dentacura 
is cleansing and prophylactic. 
Let us send you our free book- 
let on Taking Care of the Teeth 
which contains much valuable 
information, concisely written. Address 
DENTACURA COMPANY 


122 Alling Street, Newark, N. J., U.S. A. 


ONE HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece of 
music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be made ona 
Simplex Printer. 


. Nowash- 
ing. No wetting of paper. 


Send for circulars and samples 
of work, Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 32 Yessy St, Now York. 


DO YOU WISH TO 
ATTEND SCHOO 


where you will have All the Advantages of 

the High Priced Institutions of Learnin 

at an ex se within the reach of those hav- 

ing the most modest means? If so, send 
for Catalogue of 


Valparaiso College and Northern Indiana 
Normal School, Valparaiso, Indiana 


Largest College and Training 
School in the United States 


It is well equipped with buildings, laboratories, appa- 
ratus, libraries, etc., and offers a high grade of work 
in the following 


DE ~IMES Preparatory, Teachers, Psy- 
chology and Pedago; Kindergarten, Penmanship, 
Scientific, Classic. Higher English, Biology, Gesleny 
and Mineralogy, Engineering, Elocution and Oratory, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Manual Training, Musical, Fine 
Art, Law, Commercial, Phonography and Typewrit- 
ing, Spanish, Review. For catalogue, Address, 
H. B. Brown, President. 
or O. P. KInsEY, Vice-President. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL 


TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


Thorough instruction for conducting a Kin- 
dergarten, assisting Primary Teachers or 
t children in the home. Great de- 
mand for kindergarten teachers. Our 

enables you to LEARN while you RW 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL, Manistee, Mich. 













































YOU WILL GET A POSITION 
We will let you pay your tuition after you have held 
a position one month. Is not this fair? Bvok- 
eeping, shorthand, letter writing and penmanship 
are our specialties. Write for particulars. Repre- 
sentatives wanted everywhere. HANSON CORRE- 
SPONDENCE INSTITUTE, Crookston, Minn. 
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‘CAFA-LOG: “' 


Quality Considered, for 


School, Hall and Office Furniture and Sup- 
plies of all kinds 


Chairs, Globes, 
ages, Re 


Dictionaries, Mimeo 8 
Blanks and Blank Books, in fact 


EVERYTHING for School Officers, Schools 
and Teachers 


NOT IN THE TRUST 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Address 
L. A. MURRAY & CO. 
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School Furnishers Kilburn, Wis. 
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BOOKS 


Tue Tukee Bears. Book [V.* By Mara 
L. Pratt- Chadwick. Fully illustrated. 
Cloth. Price, 30 cents. - Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Educational Publishing Co. 


This primer continues the unique treat- 
ment of the primers If. and III., by basing 
the development of a generous vocabulary 
on that old favorite of the little ones, the 
Three Bears and the lovely gad-about, 
Silver Locks. The scheme is ingeniously 
and pedagogically worked out, and must 
rivet the attention of the curious beginner 
from first page to the last. The hungry 
squirrel with the nut in its paws is surely 
not more eager to get at the sweet kernel 
than must the little folk be to master 
letter and word symbols so as to find out 
for themselves all about the going and the 
coming of the bears, and how, in all detail, 
the tricksy Silver Locks fared in that weird 
bear house. ‘Teachers find that there is in 
these days so little labor and so much play 
connected with modern reading process 
that the child’s interest is rather quickened 
than deadened in a familiar classic tale 
thus dramatically unfolded. Ambition is 
stirred in good measure by the handling of 
reading material with which the child is 
already familiar, The author thus gives at 
the first to children the kind of reading 
that they love and that is in harmony with 
their real interest. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


DopGr’s ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. By 
Richard E. Dodge. 333 pages. Price, 
$1.20. 


The Elementary Geography by this author 
made everybody interested in the subject 
watch for the Advanced Book. This is 
divided into two parts. The Principles of 
Geography, and Comparative Geography 
of the Continents. The climate of the 
world from the view of wind systems and 
human conditions<has been given unusual 
prominence Diagrams, half-tone illus- 
trations*and maps give a practical useful- 
ness to the ‘‘ Principles.” In the second 
part, surface, drainage, and climate are 
taken up at the beginning of the study of 
each continent, and the life conditions 
are shown to be dependent upon these. 
There are ninety-eight colored maps and 
diagrams; three full-page maps to each 
continent and United States has three 
double-page maps—physical, political, and 
commercial. Twenty-two colored maps 
show crops and industries of our own 
country. The two books, Elementary and 
Advanced, are made of the same size, mak- 
ing it more convenient for use. The pub- 
lishers announce that these two will each 
be divided and bound separately, thus giv- 
ing a four-book series. The high reputa- 
tion of the author and the attractiveness 
of the books, based on modern conceptions 
of the-true nature of geography, will render 
the series most popular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


DatLy PROGRAM OF GIFT AND OccuPaA- 
TION Work. By Carolyn Bailey and Claia 
M. Lewis. 89 pages. 


This book is designed to outline the 
work in Gifts and Occupation for one year 
in the kindergarten. The programme has 
been tested by two public kindergartners 
for a number of years, and there is no plan 
suggested that cannot be carried out with 
elasses of twenty children or more. 

Beside the usual kindergarten play ma- 
terial, the use of toys is urged, also such 
home material as empty boxes, spools, etc. 
Colored posters are also suggested for 
effective brush work, giving practice for 
the use of washes. Not only all kinder- 
gartners, but primary teachers as well, can 
find sufficient help in the abundance of 
suggestions in this carefully prepared out- 
line. The full-page half-tone illustrations 
give a clear showing of the work in actual 
process. 


SPENCERIAN | 
STEEL PENS. 


™* STANDARD AMERICAN BRAND 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 

Have been subjected to the test 

of years and are recognized for 

all purposes Zhe Best. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 Broadway, New York. 




















T a recent educational gathering a gentle- 
man todk a lead pencil from his pocket 
and showing it to the Dixon representa- 

tive said, “ Here is a pencil that I have had 
for 25 years.” Just think of it, that man had 
carried a lead pencil in his pocket for 25 years, 
But when it was explained that it was a Dixon 
Pencil, the reason was apparent. He said 
he was afraid that he might not get another 
that was quite as good. Our representative 
assured him that the Dixon Company were 
making. them even better than they did 25 
years ago. 

We will be glad to show to any teachers 
that will send us 16c. in stamps that the 
DIXON AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


now lead the world. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





PRIMARY cccne 
Leaflets 
82 Pages and cover, 54x7 inches. Illustrated. 


Spec price to readers of Primary Epuca- 
TION. By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 


Volumel, The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow —Our Flag, 
The Boy Washington, The Man Washington, Joan of 
Arc.— Winds.—Spring.—Pussy Willow, Rain, Dande- 
lion, Little Brown Seed.—Little Dandelion, What the 
Flowers Wished, The Violet, Anemone.—The Frog, 
Snail, Crayfish.—September Aster, Goldenrod.—Milk- 
weed, Thistle, Ants, Uctober.—The Mayflower, New 
Land, Fruit, Thankegivin, uirrel.—The Madonna, 
The Stars and the Child, The Christmas Story. 

Volume 2. e Snowflake Fairies, The ‘new, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
The Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
Tree.—More About the Cary Tree, The Young Soldier. 
Take Care, The Drum mer-Boy’s Burial, The Red and 
White Roses.—Story of Little Yad ee Caterpiilar 
and Robin Redbreast, Sleepy Little Caterpillar. Little 
Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom.—The Three Bears, The Pea Blossom con- 
cluged.—The Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas Bells. 

Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding-Hood and picture. 
—Little Cedric, adapted from In Storyland (illus- 
trated).—King A®olus and the Bag of Winds.—The 
Easter Hare.—A Little Morning-Glory Seed.—Clytie 
(illustrated): The First Dandelion. 

Volume 3. The Seedlings, Thistle Song, Goldenrod, 
The Apple Tree, The Milkweed.—Going Away, Little 
Jack Frost, The Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
the Squirrel Said, The Fiowers’ Sleep, The Pumpkin, 
How Patty Gave Thanks.—W hat the Christmas Tree 
Said, The Stars, The Birds’ Christmas.—The New 
Year, The Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
The Snow Man.— March, Spring and Her Helpers, A 


Windy Story.—The Easter Lily, Tree Talk.—The Vio- 
let, Thirtieth of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 
lion’s Birthda: 


Volume 4. Quadrupeds Called Fourpaws. It isa 
gem. It was edited by Nellie Walton Ford, author 
of “ Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, r, Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAIS1G. SMITH & COPIPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


CLARK'S TOURS Fi rope 


The Standard 
of Excellence 
Programmes now ready for a series of attrac- 
tive and comprehensive spring and summer tours. 
ALL EXPENSES, $245 to $800, according to 
length of tour. In sending for programmes please 
mention approximate date preferred. 


Independent Steamship Tickets All Lines 
W. H. EAVES, New England Agent 

















200 Washington Street, Boston—opp. Ames Bidg. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Over in the Meadow 


Over in the meadow, 
In the sand, in the sun, 
Lived an old mother-toad 
And her little toadie one. 
“Wink!” said the mother; 
“T wink,” said-the one; 
So she winked and she blinked 
In the sand, in the sun. 
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So they cawed and they called 
In their nest built of sticks. 








Over.in the meadow, 
Where the stream runs blue, 
Lived an old mother-fish 
, And her little fishes two. 
“Swim!” said the mother; 
“We swim,” said the two; 
So they swam and they leaped 
; Where the stream runs blue. 





Over in the meadow, 
- _ Ina hole in a tree, 
Lived a mother-bluebird 
And her little birdies three. 
“Sing!” said the mother; 
“We sing,” said the three; 
So they sang, and were glad, 
In the hole in the tree. 


Over in the meadow, 
Where the grass is so even, 
Lived a gay mother-cricket 
And her little crickets seven. 
“Chirp!” said the mother ; 
“We chirp,” said the seven ; 
So they chirped cheery notes 


In the grass soft and even. 
— Wadsworth. 





Suppose 


A Motto Poem 


(I found this poem upon the blackboard ofa first primary 
room as a motto for the month.— Ep.) 


Suppose, my little lady, 

Your doll should break her head, 
Could you make it whole by crying, 
Till your eyes and nose are red ? 

And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke; 

And say you're glad “’Twas Dolly’s 
And not your head that broke.” 








Over in the meadow, 
In the reeds on the shore, 
Lived a mother musk-rat 
And her little ratties four. 
“ Divel” said the mother; 
“We dive,” said the four; 
So they dived and they burrowed 
In the reeds on the shore. 





Suppose you're dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown ? 
And wouldn't it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so make sunshine in the house 
When there is none without ? 








Over in the meadow, 
In a snug beehive, 
Lived a mother honey-bee 
And her little honeys five. . 
“ Buzz!” said the mother; 
“We buzz,” said the five; 
So they buzzed and they hummed 
_ In the snug beehive. 





Over in the meadow, 
In a nest built of sticks, 
Lived a black mother-crow 
And her little crows six. 
| “Caw!” said the mother; 
| “We caw,” said the six; 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer, 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once. 
—Phebe Cary. 





A Star 


(Recitation) 


“ Little drop of dew 
Like a gem you are, 
I believe that you 
Must have been a star. 


“ When the day is bright 
In the grass you lie, 
Tell me then at night 

Are you in the sky?” 
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GuUM’Ss FAMOUS PICTURES 


(Grand Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. Gold Medal, Worlds Fair, St. Louts, 1904) 


Birds and Nature Study Pictures in Natural Colors 


1,000 opblects 7x9, omg! as as Diets, Nests, , Animals, Insects, Shells, Trees, Flowers, | 
“J Plants So Brates, , Minerals, Fishes, Reptiles, ral Wonders, etc. 

Send two sou cues stamp for sam le picture, and catalogue of these and other pictures and publica- 
=| tions. Assorted as desired, T $ CH for thirteen or more; 100 for $1.80. Beautiful Port- 
"| folio Lig with orders for 25 or more, Thepe pictures, with full description, given in Birds and 
# re, $1.50a year. If you are inte re Study, you need this magazine. 




















BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
In COLORS 





PHOTOGRAVURES OF 
EMINENT AUTHORS, 
Musicians, Poets, ene, Statesmen, etc. 





For use in the Fay home teaching of all ny tla 
A 


= branches, including 
tory, rature,etc. Also rawing and 


6x8, six for 40 cents; 18 fdr $1.00. 
Common Porest Trees. 9x12, eight for 40 cts. 


The Lady of the Lake. 


Blue Jay. 





































Sey. fo. 8. i ht for 25 cents; s; for 1 et ad 400. ant 24 for $1.00. 
y Pictu or the people, epro- Rinehart’s Famous Indian Pictures in Colors. 7x9, five cents each 
ats each as in rs sony 4 = the World’s Most Famous Paintings. 16x20, 25 for five or more; 12 for 50 cents; 47 for $1.90. 
ce ‘° 
Pictures in in Photogravures. 16x20, 50 cents each; 12 for $5.00. We also have a line of Books, Gomes, : etc., of special interest to teach- 
Lumbering Pictures. 6x9, 12 for 10 cents. ers. All the above postpaid. Agents Wanted. 


GEO. F. GUM & CO., Art Dealers and Publishers, 741 Fine | Arts Building, Chicago. 


WRITTEN RECITATIONS 


Are of greatest permanent value to the student. They necessitate a thorough knowledge of the 
subject, for the student must recite all of each lesson; they invite the use of absolutely correct English, 
for every word falls under the critical eye of a painstaking instructor; they inspire habits,of neatness 
in the preparation of recitation papers; they are valuable for reviews and for occasional reference 
long after a course of study is finished, for the instructors send back with.every paper many helpful 
and timely suggestions relating to methods of study, and enclose, also, printed answers to test ques- 
tions. These model answersshow how the authors and instructors would answer their own questions, 
and, being unabridged, contain much additional instruction matter. The quality of instruction depends 
largely upon the preparation of teachers for their work. It has,been stated that few colleges, except 
the strongest in each State, engage better equipped teachers than those we employ. 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


PRIMARY METHODS.—A very extended new course of study in Primary Methods, covering the 
work in every branch taught in the first three grades of school; also careful treatment of the subjects 
of organization, management and discipline. 

NORMAL ELECTIVE COURSES.—Thorough review courses in twenty-two common school and 

high school branches; any five subjects constitute a course of study for one tuition 






















3. lan + Library 
Three of the buildings a North- 
western University. 
























cant fee. Thousands of teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the School; *they now teach better schools than formerly and 
pert. receive higher salaries. 





ACADEMIC COURSES.—Each branch is a thorough, complete course in itself, 


Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those preparing for com- 
mercial careers. Over twenty-six hundred graduates can testify to the effectiveness 
of our instruction. Ask for new 1905 catalogue; it describes all courses of study 
and announces particulars of the four $100-annual scholarships in Northwestern 
University which our School offers for the best work in its various departments. 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


Affiliated with Northwestern University 
378-384 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
































Teachers, 
during 


anne” MAKE BIG MONEY 
SELLING TYPEWRITERS! 


Over 200 “Blicks” sold in University of Chicago, by one Teacher-Agent. 


BLICKENSDERFERS—$35.00 AND $50.00. 


One order from W. U. Telegraph Co. for 500. “ Easy Payment Plan,” pay only $5.00 month for No. 5. 


BLICKENSDERFERS have “ writing-in-sight,’’ interchangeable type to any language (done instant- 
ly), no ribbon, powerful manifolder, cuts perfect mimeograph stencil. G. A. Beattie, preacher, sold over 
100. 100,000 machines already sold through our Branch Offices alone! Local agents ought to sell ten times 
as many. You can sell ten typewriters at $35 wheré you sell one at $100, Write NOW for great «‘special offer 
toteachers,”” Mention this paper. 


BLICKENSDERFER MFG. CO., Stamford, Conn. 


° Dr. W. T. Harris has used “Blick” nine years. 


The Pupils’ Practice Tablets 


IN AUGSBURG’S DRAWING 
TRIAL IN ONE GRADE WILL CONVINCE You 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY °**%yrcanra “ 





(Teachers’ Dept.) 





















NEW YOR CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Little Plays for the Children X 
A Field Frolic 


ALICE E, ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 
The Story 


T was a lovely June morning. Everywhere the flowers 

| were just wakingup. The daisies shook out their pretty 

frills and whispered, “ Good-morning”’ to the butter- 

cups. The clovers took long, sweet sips of dew. The 

wild roses opened their petals to the sun and sang for very 

joy. And a rose-song, you know, is fragrance. So all the 
field and all the road were sweet with rose-scent. 

The sun grew brighter and brighter. Over in the woods 
the birds sang. A little breeze sprang up. The daisies and 
buttercups whispered and whispered to each other. By and 
by the tallest daisy of all spoke softly. ‘“ Let’s have a frolic 
this morning — a real June frolic,” she said ; “it’s just the 
morning for fun.” 

She didn’t get any further. All the buttercups nodded 
their golden heads. And all the flowers bent as near as 
they could and asked questions just as children do. 

“Shall we send the invitations by the breeze?” asked the 
yellowest buttercup. 

“ Whom shall we invite? ”’ said a bit of rosy clover. 

“ All the June sunbeams of course,’”’ chorused the butter- 
cups. 

“ And the June breezes — for of course we must dance,” 
said a daisy laughing and dancing already at the very 
thought. 

“ Better not leave out the bees,” said a tall, pink clover 
blossom, “ there’s plenty of honey —” 

A dandelion lifted his saucy head. “I’d like Bob Red 
Breast,” he said: “ He's such a jolly good fellow. And he 
eats my seeds and likes ’em.” 

“ There’s Bobolink — we can’t keep him away,” said one 
of the tall June grasses. 

‘** And don’t want to,” laughed everyone together. 

“ As for us roses,” said a tiny pink one climbing up the 
wall to see better, “‘ We want the butterflies.” 

‘* What fun, O, what fun!” said the daisies. And all the 
flowers clapped their bits of hands and said softly, “O, what 
fun!” 

Maybe, even had you been in that very field so early that 
June morning, you wouldn’t have understood what the 
flowers said. It needs a very fine ear to understand butter- 
cup and clover talk. But if you had gone that way a little 
later after strawberries or to fish in the brook, you couldn’t 
fail to know that there was a frolic of some kind going on 
among the blossoms. 

« Every guest had come. The sunbeams played hide-and- 
go-seek with= the buttercups. The bees drank their fill of 
clover honey. Robin ate delicious dandelion seeds. Bobo- 
link perched himself on the tall grass stalks and sang his 
best songs. The butterflies fluttered in and out among the 
roses. And one daring fellow swung back and forth ona 
wild morning-glory vine. 

The breezes played a gay June song. And everyone 
hopped and skipped and pranced and danced just as he 
liked best, but all in time to the music. And then right in 
the midst of it all, just when the fun was at its highest, down 
among the gay little folk, came some guests who hadn’t been 
invited — dozens and dozens of silvery little June raindrops. 
The flowers put up leaf umbrellas, or hid down in the grasses 
or stood up straight and smiled at the rain. The butterflies 
hid in the roses. The sunbeams ran away or tried to. The 
rain-drops danced after them and all together they made a 
beautiful rainbow. And the next thing the flowers knew, the 
raindrops had all scampered away, the sunbeams had come 
back, and the field was fresher and greener and gladder than 
ever. How everyone laughed! Robin, who had sung 
straight through the rain, sang louder than ever. And gay 
little Bobolinkum tossed his pretty head and put the whole 
frolic—rain and all—into his song. The breezes played 
beautifully. And the whole company—birds, blossoms, bees, 
and butterflies—were off in another dance. 
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And really —this all happened yesterday — but they’re 
dancing yet. 
Directions 


This little flower story almost “‘plays’’ itself. Let it be as jolly 
as possible. If it can be given out-of-doors, with a real old 
stone wall, real blossoms and birds and bees and breezes to 
take part, so much the better. If given in the school-room, let 
the whole room become the field. An outside row of desks 
is the stone wall where the roses climb and swing. Of the 
characters named in the story select for the play only such 
as seem most desirable, and of each only as many as are con- 
venient. 

There should -be Sunbeams, Breezes, Flowers — Daisies, 
Buttercups, Clover, Wild Roses, etc. — Bees, Butterflies, a 
Robin, a Bobolink, and a number of tiny Raindrops. The 
Flowers may wear real blossoms; Butterflies, bright paper 
wings or big butterfly bows ; Bees hum softly and fly about ; 
Robin may wear a gay red vest made of cloth ; Bobolink, a 
coquettish black cap. (Let children suggest and arrange 
distinguishing features. Also, let them give the play in. their 
own way.) 

The Play 

The Flowers stand in the field sound asleep. A Sunbeam 
or two runs through the field. A Dandelion awakes, rubs 
his eyes, peers up at the sun. One after another the other 
flowers awake. (Let this waking up be as pretty and natural 
as possible. Use some well-known morning song if de- 
sired.) 

Tall Daisy (when all the field is astir) Good-morning, 
little flower folk. 2 

All (bobbing and bowing) Good-morning! good-morn- 
ing ! 

Daisy What a good morning it is. Let’s have a frolic — 
a real June frolic — this very day. 

Flowers bend toward her. Talk together, asking and 
answering questions. They suggest guests, etc. Let chil- 
dren arrange. When preparations are all made, a Wild Rose 
calls to the Breezes. The Breezes dance into the field — use 
Breeze Song if desired. 

The Flowers tell them of their plans for a June frolic, of 
the guests, etc., and ask them — the Breezes — to carry the 
invitations. The Breezes scamper away. Flowers call 
messages after them, such as: “Don’t forget Bob Red 
Breast,” “ Be sure to tell the Bees,” “ Bring all your music,” 
“ Come early,” etc. 

While they await their guests, Flowers talk among them- 
selves — let children arrange. First come the Sunbeams. 
Each set of guests should be prettily greeted by Flowers 
with “ good-morning,”’ or suitable songs may be used. The 


Bees come buzzing and humming, Robin hops in with a gay 


song. Last of all with a flit and a flutter comes Bobolink. 
After arrivals and greetings, let children arrange some little 
games to be played, such as “‘ Peep Boo,” or “ Hide-and- 
Seek.” Bees may sip honey, Robin eats seeds, Bobolink 
swings and sings. 

When all is ready, in come the Breezes. Each carries an 
imaginary musical instrument, on which he begins to play in 
pantomine. Blossoms, Birds, Bees, Sunbeams, and Butter- 
flies “ pair off” prettily and dance — use any simple dance- 
step, a hop, skip, and jump, or a hippity-hop. Use real 
piano music if convenient. When the fun is at its height, 
suddenly in dance the Raindrops. The dance ceases, 
the flowers raise leaf umbrellas, etc. (See story.) Use 
di4logue or song.. While the Raindrops skip about, let all 
imitate sound of pattering rain. The Sunbeams start to run 
away. Raindrops chase them. They may make a “play” 
rainbow by facing’each other, two and two, arms lifted and 
arched with hands clasped, to show shape of bow. Then 
Raindrops run away laughing. Sunbeams return, dance 
begins again, and all sing any gay June song. 





Flowers 
Flowers are sent to do God’s work in unrevealed paths, 
and to diffuse influence by channels that we hardly suspect. 
—Henry Ward Beecher 
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BOOKS 


Turee LitTLe KITTENS AND CHICKEN 
LittLe. Book V. By Mara L. Pratt-Chad- 
wick. Fully illustrated. Cloth. Price, 30 
cents. Boston, New York, Chicago: Edu- 
cational Publishing Company. 

Step by step, the child unconsciously 
grows familiar with words and sentences, 
and readily interprets the printed page 
while he looks and wonders at the Three 
Kittens as they walk about in grotesque 
array, or toil to whiten those dear mittens, 
or wail at the theft of naughty magpie, or 
dance in glee at their recovery, and give 
magpie tit for tat when he begs for pie. 
Reading thus becomes a labor of love and 
no more irksome than the strain with 
which the little one digs with beaded brow 
the holes in the sand pile, toils to cast 
stones far out into the pond to watch the 
rippling rings, or tugs at his wagon to 
transport his burdensome knickknacks with 
never a thought of hardship. At the close 
of the book, which doubtless is reached all 
too soon, as the stories stop short off there, 
he must be surprised and proud to find that 
he is master, in sight and out, of a goodly 
vocabulary, which will set him forward at 
good speed in any first reader. The illus- 
trations, so apposite and vivid, very happily, 
reénforce the text. Note the principles 
involved; a Aclassic basis from which 
the vocabulary is evolved. 06 Interest 
arising from a tale pedagogically germane 
to childhood. c Rhythmical repetition. 
d Imitation or dramatic effect. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY, BOSTON 


Cup’s CAREER. By Harriet Wheeler. 

Cub was a little bear found in the hollow 
of a stump when he was four weeks old. 
‘He was adopted by the kind people who 
found him and for a year was brought up 
as a pet with the family, mixing with the 
dogs in the most friendly manner. The 
story of the family life of little children is 
interwoven with Cub’s adventures and other 
children will be full of interest and enjoy- 
ment in watching their pranks with a tame 
bear. He is finally sold to a circus and 
escapes. Returning to his old haunts, he 
relates the year’s adventures, which consti- 
tute the contents of the book. This is one 
more book to make children love animals 
better, treat them more kindly and get a 
sense Of the brotherhood of every living 
thing. 


GEO. W. JACOBS & CO., PHILA. 

JacKk-a-Boy tn Beast Lanp. By Anna 
M. Clyde. 

Jack-a-boy was a little cripple nine years 
old; Rags was a little white snowball of a 
dog that belonged to Jack; Prince was the 
new pussy who had come to live with 
them both. The three all talked together 
as a boy and his pets will. ‘‘ Fairy Love 
All” came to them in a fairy carriage and 
took lame Jack and the pets into the forest 
—the ‘‘ Beast Land”— where they met 
squirrels, rabbits, woodpeckers, and many 
others, and of course they all talked to 
Jack, too. In this delightful way the 
author has told the facts of animal lives. 
Children will love the story and gain much 
from it. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
RaTIONAL WritTinG Books. (Medium 


Slant.) 

Some of the advantages claimed for 
these writing books are as follows: It is 4 
series of five-cent copy books; it covers in 
six books the work that requires eight 
books in other series; two editions, with 
same copies in both; attractive illustra- 
tions; the editions are interchangeable. 
Each form, ‘‘ medium slant” ‘‘ and vertical,” 
contains six books. The series is the re- 
sult of special study and experience in the 
training of public school children to write. 
The books are very attractive in make-up 
- the illustrations will delight the chil- 

ren. 
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STEEL PENS 


<a 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Samples and Prices from U.S. Sole 
Agents, 


PERRY & CO. 
349 Broadway, New Yor 


LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders ond Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt.,308 Congress St., Boston 
Pi one Main 6460. 


OCEAN 
TRIPS 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

or NEWFOUNDLAND 
“One Night at Sea” or Six Days Cruise 1400 miles for $18 


From Union Wharf, Boston, every Tuesday and Saturday 12 noon, 
for Halifax, Hawkesbury and Charlottetown. boa Cheapest 

rates. Best trout and salmon fishing and shooting. Beautifal scenery. 
This don’t half tell it. Send stamp for booklet, maps, etc. 


A. W. PERRY, CENERAL MANAGER, Union Wharf, Boston 
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A Superintendent Answers 


THE QUESTION: “What is the most helpful reading in the line of periodicals for 


teachers ?” 


“A live magazine dealing entirely with professional subjects is 
FIRST in my estimation.” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SUPPLIES THIS DEMAND 
BECAUSE IT CONTAINS: 


Leading Articles. Practical ideas of practical |School News. ‘Teachers are kept in touch 
school subjects by the foremost educators. with their co-laborers and events of ixter- 

School Men of the Hour. Illustrated sketches est in the educational world, both state 
of leading school men and women. and national. 

Best to be Found. A summary of the best |Examinations and Answers. Both the 
articles in current educational journals, Uniform and the Regents’, correct and 

For the School Room. Practical methods, authentic. 
helps and suggestions, Present History. 

Editorials. Discussiohs of those ideas and con- portant events. 
ditions that make for progress and influence |Current Literature. Reviews and selections 
in the profession. . from the best books. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
Just Published 


== CUB’S CAREER 


By HARRIET WHEELER 


THE ANSWER: 


Summary of the most im- 











UB is a stout, sharp-eyed, fluffy, wholesome, homely bear cub, picked up in 

the wild, but speedily takes kindly to domestic life, and after a checkered 

and romantic career, gets back at the vital moment very happily into the dear 
old wild life. 

Being chatty and bright, frank and truthful, though toe savage in him 
comes at times unmistakably to the surface, Cub gives us, through Miss 
Wheeler’s kindly offices, a most genial, captivating and instructive autobi- 
ography. 


Cloth. 





i2mo, Full Page Half-tones. 173 Pages. Price, 75 Cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 188.17th Street 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
Boston 


Austell Building 
Chicago New York San Francisco 


Atlanta 
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Flower Game 
ANNA B. BADLAM 
(All rights reserved) 
(Me.Lopy —“‘ I want to be an ange! ”) 
Butterflies 


1 We butterflies come flitting 
Through garden, wood, and field. 
We seek the many flowers 
Which honeyed nectar yield. 
Sometimes ’tis to the daisies, 
. In ruffled bonnets white, 
Sometimes to red-cheeked clovers, 
We take our airy flight. 


2 We're ever, ever flitting, 
We hover, here and there ; 
We visit ’mong the flowers, 
We love their faces fair ; 
The wild rose by the wayside, 
The buttercups like gold, 
Which in their own sweet fashion, 
Their petals gay unfold. 
Daisies 
3 We are the meadow daisies, 
We wave our bonnets white, 
We beg for you to seek us, 
We'll greet you with delight. 
Clovers : 
4 Weare the clovers rosy, 
We nod and bow to you, 
We're waiting for your visit, 
We’ve stores of honey dew. 
Wild Roses 
5 Weare the sweet wild roses, 
We courtesy, “ How do you do?” 
Just see our happy faces, 
We've nectar sweet for you. 


‘Buttercups 


6 We buttercups are holding . 
Our chalices of gold ; 
We beg of you to sip now 
The dainty sweets they hold. 
Lilies 
7 We lilies tall stand waiting, 
We shake our fairy bells, 
Just listen to the music 
That on the zephyr swells. 
Forget-me-nots 
8 We're tiny, blue forget-me-nots, 
Our hearts are fond and true, 
We bring a loving message 
We'll whisper unto you. 
Mignonette 
9 I’m mignonette, so humble, 
I seek a lowly bed, 
My name means “ little darling,” 
A poet true has said. 
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Pansies 
10 We pansies breathe “‘ Remembrance,” 
Oft “ Heartsease,” too, ’tis said, 
We smile, ’mid storm or sunshine, 
Within the garden bed. 


Butterflies ' 
tr Qh, flowerets sweet and winsome, 
So dainty, fresh, and fair ; 


With joy and love we greet you, 
Your nectar sweet we share. 


12 But ofttimes we grow weary, 
We droop our wings at night, 
We nestle down, then, close at home, 
No longer care for flight. 
Mother Nature 
13 Make haste, each little rover, 
Each wee, gay butterfly, 
No longer roam, away from home, 
But hither, hither, hie. 


14 Rest, rest, each little rover, 
Poise lightly on the spray ; 
Fold weary wings at nightfall, 
But flit about by day. 


Notes 
Characters 

A group of the smallest children to flit as duséerflies among the various 
groups which represent Daisies, Clovers, Wild Roses, Buttercups, Lilies, 
Forget-me-nots, Mignonette, Pansies. 

An older child should represent A/other Nature. 

1 The children, who represent the Butterflies, sing while they flit 
from group to group, as it is named, viz:—Daisies, Clovers. 

2 The Butterflies flit about, pause for a moment to gaze at the sev- 
eral groups, then flit to the Wild Roses and Buttercups. 

3. The Daisies (with frilled white paper bonnets) wave their bonnets 
and beckon to the Butterflies, while singing. 

4 The Clovers (with ruffles of pink tissue paper about their necks) 
nod and bow to the Butterflies, while singing. 

5 The Wild Roses courtesy and smile at the Butterflies, while sing- 
ing. 

6 The Buttercups—while singing their message — hold forth cups of 
yellow (paper) as if to invite the Butterflies. 

7 The Lilies, holding tiny bells, shake them at the Butterflies, while 
singing their special message. 

8 The Forget-me-nots (wearing knots of blue baby ribbon) bend 
forward with one hand held to the lips, as if about to whisper to the 
Butterflies, 

9 The Mignonette group stands with heads drooped shyly, while 
singing to the Butterflies. 

1o The Pansies (with knots of gold and purple) smile, while singing. 

11 The Butterflies, advancing to front of room, sing to the various 
groups, and wave their hands lightly in greeting. 

12 The Butterflies—holding their arms outstretched, gradually allow 
them to droop—as if weary of flying, they flit slowly and aimlessly about. 

13 Mother Nature steps forward and holds her arms outstretched 
towards the Butterflies, One by one, they flit towards her. 

14 Mother Nature slowly lets her outstretched arms sink until her 
hands have touched the drooping heads of the Butterflies circled about 
her. 

As the Butterflies sink to rest, the various groups of flowers droop 
their heads, close eyes, and fall asleep. 

he costumes of the various characters may be made more elaborate, 
if desired, but the object of the game is to give free play exercises to the 
class and to awaken the imagination of the children, rather than to fur- 
nish an elaborate exercise for exhibition day. 
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CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
e, morphine, nor 


and influenza. It does not contain 
narcotic of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 


Beware of Substitutes. 


Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 


Crosby's [italized PHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


ITES is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
Ferusta: on anak ‘pottle. Prescribed by physicians, used by brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphlet free. . 


Prepared only 56 W. asth Street, 
by New York City. 
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Uf not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 
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THE HARRIMAN LINES 


In the years of his reign Edward H. 
Harriman is youngest among American 
masters of transportation. It is scarcely 
- more than six years—February 1, 1898— 
since the reorganization of the Union Paci- 
fic was completed and Mr. Harriman and 
his friends took final and formal possession 
of it. Within that time he has risen to the 
very first rank of the powers in American 
railroading. 

What, however, is of more vital matter, 
the record is that Harriman railroading has 
been uniformly good railroading. It -will 
be difficult to point a case in which, in Mr. 
Harriman’s hands, a railroad or its public 
has suffered hardship, and the instances are 
marked in which the immediate benefits of 
his control have been, to both, enormous. 

It is not, then, merely that Mr. Harriman 
is the owner of seventeen thousand miles 
of railroad—it is, rather, because every 
mile of road he owns stands for good rail- 
roading—that he is worth estimating. He 
took over the ‘‘Alton” when it had aged like 
a puff-ball and was ready to dissolve into 
dust. For years it had been famed as an 
earner, and where seven and eight per cent 
dividends were treasured as an annual re- 
turn. Alton stock was ranked with things 
celestial. Unfortunately, these really un- 
usual distributions were effected by inde- 
fensible economies. Railroading should 
occupy at least as high an industrial plane 
as farming, and a farmer that would strip 
his land yearly of its total produce and give 
nothing back to the soil would hardly rank 
as a thrifty husbandman. Good farmers 
keep up their machinery, buildings, and 
fences; they fertllize occasionally; but the 
Alton fertilizing was put wholly into divi- 
dends, and Mr. Harriman bought a road 
that had not alone let bridges, tracks, and 
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rolling stock ran down, but had even sold 
terminal rights, while distributing eight 
per cent to stockholders. Without delay 
or hesitation, he set about making of 
the Alton the best possible road of its 
class, and its class is the first. He has 
overhauled the system completely and put 
it physically a little in advance of every 
competitor. Toinstance: For thirty years 
the Alton had been strong in a territory 
possessing the richest coal deposits in Illi- 
nois, and not until the Harriman forces 
took hold of the road had it ever developed 
a coal business. Not only has the new 
Alton been equipped with what it never 
before had, cars and motive power to 
handle this traffic, but its engineers in 
rebuilding the line show the lowest maxi- 
mum grades from the Illinois coal fields 
into Chicago. Beginning with nothing, 
the new owners have within five years de- 
veloped a coal traffic that already ranks 
second in volume among the soft coal roads 
of its territory. 

While, in a legal sense, a railroad 
may be quite within its rights in de- 
clining to provide for the handling of 
such traffic, deeming it of small profit, 
and may legally decline to expend earnings 
in reducing grades and maintaining right 
of way—in a word, in improving its facili- 
ties for doing*bysiness—the public depend- 
ent on such a road for transportation will 
feel, rightly or wrongly, that they are en- 
titled to industrial opportunities as good as 
those enjoyed by more fortunate neigh- 
bors; that their railroad should be kept in 
the front rank just as their homes and 
streets and farms are kept; and the atti- 
tude has a show of reasonableness. These 
are points which the new policy of the 
Alton has sought to meet, and that its 
local public appreciates the effort is shown 
by the steady development of industries of 
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every sort along its line. Out of a very 
heavy passenger traffic on the Alton ninety 
per cent originates in its local territory. 
Under Harriman management bridges have 
been eliminated, curves cut out, heavy 


steel rails laid, new car equipment pro- 


vided, and motive power has been made to 
conform to the highest standard. Mr. 
Harriman has made of the Alton practi- 
cally a speeding track across Illinois and 
Missouri, and some conception of the 
undertaking may be had when the fact is 
stated that to do this has cost him $19,000 
a mile, more money, mile for mile, than 
has gone into improvements on any other 
portion of his railroad holdings. What 
this means to that public which must de- 
pend on the Alton for its. railroad facilities 
is a part of the Harriman railroad record. 
Alton shippers can get rates that put their 
products on an equal basis in competitive 
markets because the road can do business 
against all comers. — From ‘‘ Strategy of 
Great Railroads,” by Frank H. Spearman. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





‘THE FUTURE OF POLAND” 


Mr. David B. Macgowan, formerly Asso- 
ciated Press correspondent in Berlin, who 
has written several articles on timely 
matters in Russia for The Century, has 
just completed an article on ‘‘ The Future 
of Poland,” which The Century will print 
soon. In a private letter Mr. Macgowan 
speaks most feelingly of the massacre 
which took place in St. Petersburg on the 
22d of January: ‘‘I and many others 
dreamed about its horrors almost nightly 
fora month. Several correspondents were 
unable to continue work until they had had 
a complete rest for a fortnight.” 





5,000 TEACHERS WANTED 


We want 5,000 teachers each to order 


a set of 


The Augsburg iit 
Drawing Manuals 


You will not regret it. 


invest $2.25 to better advantage. 
would not hesitate to invest $2.25 if you 


thought it would increase your salary 
$5.00 per month, and it may do even 
more. It has done so for others. 

Order to-day. 








You cannot 
You 


| days. 


Educational Publishing Company, 

228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 1li.: 
_ Enclosed find $2.25, for which send me 
a set of THE AUGSBURG DRAWING MAn- 
UALS, and please tell me how I can fit 

myself to teach drawing in the grades. 
If I am not satisfied with the plan and 
books, I am to: have the $2.25 refunded, 
providing I return the books within ten 





‘ITwro Helpful Primers 





OUR LITTLE FOLKS’ PRIMER 


By Mary B. Newron 
Boards, 25 cents; Cloth, 30 cents 


146 Pages. 


The work is divided into ten sections corresponding to 
the ten months of the average school year, and topics suit- 
able for each month employed,— the customary kindergarten 


arrangement. 


147 Pages. 


as possible. 


THE GOOD TIME PRIMER AND 
FIRST READER 


By Grace F. Seymour 


Boards, 25 cents ; Cloth, 30 cents 


This little book contains words frequently repeated, in 
order to make the beginner’s progress as easy and agreeable 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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VAOATION RESORTS IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


The vacation season has commenced, and 
he who makes his arrangements in time is 
in no danger of getting left. Seashore and 
inland resorts have made great prepara- 
tions for this year, and the Boston & 
Maine Passenger Department is always 
ready to act as adviser and conductor. 
Just look at our bargain counter! Thirteen 
beautiful descriptive books describing in 
detail every portion of Northern New Eng- 
land and entitled : 

‘*All Along Shore.” 

‘‘Lakes and Streams.” 

‘*Among the Mountains.” 

‘Central Massachusetts.” 

-**Valley of the Connecticut and Northern 
Vermont.” 

‘‘Monadnock Region.” 

“Southeast New Hampshire.” 

‘Southwest New Hampshire.” 

‘‘Lake Sunapee.” 

‘Fishing and Hunting.” 

‘‘Lake Memphremagog.” 

‘*Hoosac Country and Deerfield Valley.” 

‘‘Merrimac Valley.” 

Any one of the above descriptive books 
will be mailed upon receipt of two cents in 
stamps for each book. But that is not all 
—we have two beautiful colored maps, one 
a bird’s-eye view of the White Mountains 
from the summit of Mt. Washington, 
showing each ravine, mountain peak, and 
valley as seen from the summit and a key 
at the bottom telling the number and name 
of each place, the other is a bird’s-eye view 
in colors of the beautiful Lake Wivnipe- 
saukee. Six cents in stamps will procure 
either map. Besides the maps we have six 
beautifal portfolios, beautiful reproduc- 
tions of choice scenes in New England, 
each picture 4 x 6 and 210 pictures in a set. 
The set contains : 

‘‘Rivers of New England.” 

‘‘Mountains of New England.” 

‘‘Lakes of New England.” 

‘‘Seashore of New England.” 

‘*Picturesque New England.” 

‘‘Charles River to the Hudson.” 

The entire set will be mailed upon receipt 
of thirty-six cents in stamps or six cents 
will procure any one book. 

Look over the above list and tell us what 
you want. We'll send you everything upon 
receipt of seventy-four cents. In about 
three weeks we will have our Hotel and 
Resort Book for 1905 all réady. Don’t for- 
get General Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass., is the 
address. 





A NEW REGION FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


The Grand Trunk Railroad has opened 
up a new district for the sportsman and 
camper. 

Temagami 

Virgin forests, the home of plenty of 
game; pellucid lakes and rivers teeming 
with bass, ‘longe, and trout. 

Send for folder, if interested, to G. T. 
Bell, G. P. and T. A., G. T. R., Montreal, 
P.Q. 





THE PINEY WOODS OF THE NORTH 


For the teacher nerve-worn with the 
cares of the school year, no better place 
for rest and recuperation can be found 
than 

The Pine Woods of the Muskoka Lake 
. Region 

Hay fever and malaria are unknown, 
hotel and boarding rates are reasonable, 
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and the opportunities for enjoyment are 
many and various. 

The Lehigh Valley Road makes direct 
connection with the Grand Trunk for all 
points in Muskoka. Write for descriptive 
literature to A. J. Simmons, G. E. P. A., 
L. V. R., 355 Broadway, New York. 





VAOATION TRIPS 


If you are going away this summer be 
sure to send for ‘‘ Mountain and Lake Re- 
sorts,” a beautifully illustrated publication 
of one hundred and twenty-eight pages, 
just issued by the Lackawanna Railroad. 
The Jersey hills, the Pocono Mountains, 
Delaware Water Gap, Richfield Springs, 
Lake Hopatcong and other delightful sum- 
mer resorts are described in a way that 
will tell you how you can go, where you 
can stay, what you can see and how much 
it will cost. It is a book that will help 
youin making your plans. It will be sent 
for ten cents in stamps addressed to T. W. 
Lee, General Passenger Agent, N. Y. City. 


PALAOES ON WHEELS 


Central Vermont Railway Soon to Place 
in Service Two Palatial New Trains 


With the opening of the summer season 
the Central Vermont Railway will place in 
service between Boston and Montreal, and 
Springfield and Montreal two new trains, 
now being built to order, and patrons of 
this line then will have the pleasure of 
traveling through the beautiful Green 
Mountains region of Vermont on trains 
unexcelled for equipment and appoint- 
ments, surrounded with every comfort 
and luxury that money and brains can fur- 
nish. The equipment ordered includes two 
baggage and express cars, two smoking 
cars, four first class day coaches, and two 
parlor-café observation cars. Each of the 
parlor-café cars will have a large observa- 
tion room at one end entirely enclosed in 
plate glass. Besides there will be a parlor, 
smoking room, ladies’ toilet room, men’s 
saloon, and a complete pantry outfit. The 
interior finish will be of highly polished 
Mexican mahogany. The day coaches will 
have an interior finish of mahogany, and 
will be as luxurious and comfortable as 
ordinary parlor cars. The smoking cars 
are of the same general design as the 
coaches, and the seats will be upholstered 
in leather. The baggage and express cars 
will be of the blind end type and built to 
conform to the rest of the train. Every 
precaution has been taken to make the cars 
as near danger-proof as possible. Without 
question the two new trains will be the 
finest running out of New England. 





A VISIT TO THE METROPOLIS 


with real enjoyment and none of that 
‘* tired feeling ” on arrival at destination— 
rather a pleasant suggestion, isn’t it? It 
can be accomplished in one way, and that 
is via the ‘all water” route of the Joy 
Line. This service is unequalled, in that 
it affords opportunities for recuperation— 
twenty-four hours on water and a daylight 
view of Long Island Sound with timely 
arrival in New York—all at a nominal ex- 
pense, the rates on this line being the low- 
est offered by any line. With the metrop- 
alis at its best during May and June, what 
better trip could be suggested to the early 
vacationist? Reservations may be made 
and full information obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. B. D. Pitts, Agent, at 308 
Congress Street, 
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NEW USE FOR AUTO-GOGGLES 


Engineer Frank Benjamin, of the Chicago 
& Alton Railroad, probably was the first 
locomotive driver in the world to stick his 
head through a cab window with a pair of 
automobile goggles protecting his eyes. 
But since that innovation, more than two 
years ago, the use of automobile goggles 
has spread, until dozens of the engineers on 
that line regard them as indispensable to 
their comfort and to the best interests of 
their work. 

Benjamin has been driving one of the 
fast passenger engines on the Chicago-St. 
Louis run. It is a leviathan of its kind, 
with driving wheels seven feet two inches 
in diameter, and capable of reeling off sev- 
enty miles an hour, under ordinary pressure 
upon the time card. At a certain noted 
grade on the line, the main roadway be- 
tween two good-sized towns parallels the 
tracks of the railroad, and at the top of 
this long stretch it was common for the 
engineer to find an automobile enthusiast 
waiting to give the big locomotive a race 
for the foot of the hill, nearly two miles 
away. It was this run through the heat 
and wind, observing the protecting goggles 
of the automobile driver, which caused 
Benjamin to invest in goggles on his return 
to Chicago. On a good many occasions 
since then Benjamin has raced the auto- 
mobile experts down this hill. 

So far as known, only the Alton engi- 
neers have affected the automobile goggles. 
Their experience with them has been satis- 
factory in every way. Not only the dust 
and smoke and cinders wear upon the eyes 
of the men in cabs of fast engines but the, 
pressure of the wind becomes almost un- 
bearable at times when running into it. 
After the ordinary run over his division, 
Benjamin’s face presents an odd appear- 
ance. Smoothly shaven, his face is black 
and grimy, save for the great ellipses 
around the eyes, where the goggles leave 
the skin almost as white as when he left 
the round-house at the other end. 

Benjamin is an enthusiastic disciple of 
the goggles, and if he were the president of 
a great system of railroads, he says that 
automobile goggles would be a part of the 
= alia of every locomotive in the ser- 
vice. . 





OHANOE FOR TEAOHERS 


A chance for teachers to make a little 
‘¢ vacation money” is presented by the 
Blickensderfer Manufacturing Company, 
of Stamford, Conn. This company main- 
tains branch offices all over the world, 
which is proof of their success. They 
invite correspondence from all teachers, 
and have a ‘‘ special offer.” See their ad- 
vertisement elsewhere in this issue. 





No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating sick- 
ness. This is, why it is 
serious. The best thing 
you can do is to take the 
great alterative and tonic 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which has cured thousands 
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"McLellan and esses s Applied Paychology. 
An Introduction to the Principles and Practice of Education : 
Illustrated. 352 pp. ‘Extra cloth, $1.25 


‘This book aims to show explicitly the relation of psychology to eaacas - 
tion, and to give the teacher a clearer and more thorough knowledge of : 


the principles which underlie true methods of instraction. The art of 


~ asts‘of the teacher’s calling is the art of questioning. The chapters_on 
’ the Method of Interrogation will unfold the relation of psychology to the 


educational method and prove exceedingly helpful to the teacher who is 
ambitious to acquire skill.in the art of questioning, - The plans and 


wot recommended. in the chapter on kindergarten work and self-in- 








struction in public schools have stood the test of experience and will 
brighten the labor of teachers and pupils, 


Patrick’s Psychology for Teachers i 
With Suggestions on. Method. 

Half leather. 352 pp. Cloth, $1.00 

While the psychology of this book is of an elementary character, fitting it 


I2mo. 


 atimirably for use in high schools and teachers’ institutes, yet all the 


essentials are presented. The suggestions on method keep in prominent 
view the application of the principles of psychology to the work of the 
school-room. It is’a work easy of mastery by young teachers, and 
experienced teachers will find it interesting and profitable. 


Beckwith’s When First We. Go to School 
Pully illustrated, 


The purpose’ of this unique and helpful. book is to assist the teacher of 
the first primary grade in initiating the boys and girls, who enter school 
for the first time, gradually into the routine of school work, and to this 
end the author, Miss M. Helén Beckwith, brings to bear all the wealth 
of her ingenious mind, her successful experience, and her wide reading 
and observation. Work and éntertainment’ for the first -half hour, 
recreation periods, and seat work are planned, subjects broad enough for 
a taonth’s work are devised, as Home Life in September, Mother Nature 
in October, Preparation for Winter in November, and so on, till Last 
Days in June.” The appendix adds suggestions for ten different occupa- 
tions, as cutting, folding, weaving, clay, sticks, etc. 


12mo, 188 pp. Cloth, 50 cents 


* Kellogg's Primary. Reading; or Methods of 


Teaching Reading in Ten Cities 


From the ie of ten expert teachers in the leading educational centres 
of the country, 


Royal 8vo,. 116 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


This volume enables any teacher anywhere, while still. at home engaged 
in her régular work, to visit and study the best methods of teaching read- 
ing used in the great cities east and west, where unusual success has 
justified the course pursued. Principals have made each paper a text for 
discussion at teachers’ meetings of the teaching of youngest children to 
read, Primary teachers will assuredly find in them the help, the 
breadth, and the inspiration which the series was designed to give. 
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ee Man Wensdiohls or The: Marvels 


of Our Bodily Dwelling 
‘Tilustrated. | 328 pp. Cloth, $1.00 


Following the method of the Great Teacher, the author, in apt metaphor 
and pleasant allegory, unfolds the wonders and mysteries of mati’s 


‘marvelous house, and unfolds them so ingeniously that the youthful 


teader at home or at school, by cursory perusal, or by stated class study, 


‘will receive and assimilate information of the highest value in physiology 


and hygiene, information which will help him to learn the powers of his 
body, to cultivate its organs, and to reverence its Creator. The Man 
Wonderful has justified its being by its remarkable popularity and the 
new editions called for to meet the increasing demand. 

Alcoholic drinks, tobacco and other. narcotics, and their effects, are 
specially treated, and so enforced as not to be forgotten, while, as well, 
the latest facts on physiology and hygiene are faithfully presented, and 
large consideration given to the care and preservation of the health. 
Aids to teachers and scholars upon each chapter and a complete index 
are appended, 


ale-Logan’s Children of the World 
Their Homes, Their Schools, Their Playgrounds 


Many full-page and smaller original illustrations. 254 pp. Small qto, 
Cloth, $1.00 


Abundant and rich in illustrations which happily supplement a text that 
relates all the most interesting things that the boys and girls want to 
know about the everyday life, and customs, and surroundings of these 
all-over-the-world children: Child life at home, at school, on the play- 
grounds is told and pictured in detail for every country of Europe, and 
for most of the countries of Asia, Africa, and America. The make-up ot 
the book is fine and artistic, and expense has not been spared in giving 
the Children of the World a beautiful setting. 


Schtwatha’s Children of the Cold 


Many full-page illustrations, 1t2mo,. 212 pp. Cloth, $1.25 


A really handsome volume, full of intensely interesting information given 
at first hand by Lieutenant Schwatka, who writes of what his eyes have 
seen-and his hands have handled. He has an. easy, clear, and happy 
way of telling vividly of the life led by the children and grown-up people 
in Eskimo land. The boys and girls, as they eagerly con his pages, learn 
how they live, how homes art built, what their playthings, how they make 
and coast on sleds, how dogs are fed, their work, hunting and fishing, 
how clothes are made, and no little about their sports and trials of skill. 
The cover ‘is replete with blue and silver, and illustrations tell their story 


in a charming way. 
Catler’s Primary Manual Training 


Methods in form study, clay, paper and color work, By Caroline F. 
Cutler, Special Instructor in Manual Training'to the primary teachers 
of Boston. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 75 cents. 

In plain language the author presents fractical methods of teaching 

Manual Training in primary schools. The book embodies plan of devel- 

opment of each type-solid, paper-folding, stady of color, study of dimen- 

sions, work in cardboard, and suggestions for stick-laying, and many 
other pertinent topics. 
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Gis 5 CLASSICS? 


They will give “the children pleasant remembrances 
of their last days'in your school. 


_ SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. FIVE OR MORE, FIVE CENTS EACH. 
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No.-735- wea ‘ities saeooed ; 
A little Nature" Reader about the various kinds ‘of 
buds. Iflustrated. 


“No..74.., WHat’ ANNIE Saw,- ae 

Stories, of-a Snail, wie Rchiae, Beetle, 
atiag ee ee es 2S - familiar animals. 
No. Te FLOWER Frigyps.~ 


early 7 epring flowers, in 


No, 109. Tue BUTTERFLY Bay. 


Containing the story, he we a oe te Baby, by 
Patch, and the Said 
No;.110,-. PLANT pS gee 


“» Stories of the Peach Baby Melon Babin, and other 
richly illustrated stories. 


No, Pen BABES OF THE Woop. 


oboe “ak wee babi, ea : 
Sumac’ na babies, apidear ad; afc ‘ 


No, 144. Natunit: Stonria,> 


eli stot creer, beam, pny and ether 
P and vegetables 


No..215. Dae Bormmncr's Home. 


; Second Grade. 
No, 7, Litre Rep Ripine Hoop. 
“The ol Little Red Riding H told in simple 
form. Uteetraseds nage type = 90 


No. 8. JACK AND THe BEANSTALK. 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form. 
No, 75. Roots AND STEMs. 

Nature Stories for eecond grade. Large, clear type. 


Illustrated. 
Nos'76, . Bixp Eas. 
Bech Cie Regs rcs fae 
_ Nov 78. Frowsa: Ne TE 

the line as No. 37. 
Matixe Utoriet hong same line as aah Ray 
No. 79. “Buowza Faixnns..- IIl. 
‘Similar to'77 and 78: Fully illustrated, Ms 
No, 87. Li ‘OF THB SpRINGtiue. 


. 





No. 198. THe FLowEr Wort». » 
y stories and legends about flowers; 
also many ey 4 brush work: 
Third Grade. 
‘+. Not. Grimm’s Farry. Tarzs. -1. 

; by Mara L. Pratt for the dhird chit. 
dren. tains the following stories: and 
Se ne einen Obibe, Tos Wese Pewee 


nature ting aot te 


| No. 28. 


; “No. 63. 


, 
ad 


No. 285, -Rusinson Crusox,... Part-I. 
simple form for second eS Thé story 
is Phoch +4 in four:nombérs. 


No, 186. “Ropinson CRUsgoER. gee it 
“No. 187. Ropinson Crusoe: Parr Til. 
No. 188. -Ropinson Crvsok. Part TY. 


No.189.. CHILDREN OF HusTfory. 1. 

The of th Bg cheng 
ton, S: F.B ~~ Whitney, Edison, ne denis |: 
language. 


‘orse, E 
x — ba ig 


"No. 190, CHILDREN. OF HisTory, II. 
“The. story a Irving, Cooper, Audubon, 2 ge 


No, 196. “LEGENDS OF THE- SPRINGTIME. Il. 


the Summer Indian pone » Idan 
the}: and the Apples (Noree Legend) ? 


No.-4: Grimm’s Farry -Tates. IL. 


Uniform with No; ‘Hans in Luck, Jack of all 
‘Trades, The Brother and ‘and Sister. 4 


No. 13. SELECTIONS FROM Geum. 1. 


Uniform with x and 
‘Wood, Hansel and Grete 


No, 14. SELECTIONS From Grimm. II, 


No. 9, THE — OF pasion 


Sas 
women. 
ng? 

Story oF COLUMBUS. 
PUTNAM, 

PENN, ' 
WASHINGTON, — 
FRANKLIN. 

WEBSTER. 

LINCOLN, 

LowELL. 

TENNYSON: 
WHITTIER, 

CoopEr. 

FULTON, 

El WHITNEY. 
EDISON. 
HAWTHORNE. 

S. F. B. Morse, 
- Louisa -M, ALeort, 
No. 64... JAMES Watt. - 


No. 25. 
No. 26, 
No, 27. 


No, 29. 
No. 30. 
No. 31. 
No. 35- 
No, 36, 
No, 42. 
No. 43. 
No. 44. 
No. 48. 
No. 60. 
No. 61. 
No. 62. 


ee Tha Farer Little Mea te Ce , 






a i No. 2. Pe 
© 3 {No, 81, 


Creus’ W. Fie, | 
ozo, Srowins FnoM: GARDEN AND Fiety. I. 
itn 


| Primary : 
“) No. 25, Stort#s FROM GARDEN AND Frecn. II. 


Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc.. 


No. 45- STORIES OF THE ‘Precrims: 
In simple form, the story of the Pilgrim Fathers 
No, 46. Srory or THE Boston Tra Parry, 


‘Besides the stoty of the tea party, the book contains 
words and music of two ren ” ey Tea” > 
dnd “The Origin of Vankes Dona 


No, 68. Story or THE NORSEMEN. 


form, by Mrs.S. E. Dawes, ot 
FE wee Be Giscovaved America. "a 


No. 69. Puss in Boors, 


eal. Poesia Bates,” interest to boys and girls is the ; 


No.-95. Stokizs or Revouvtion, I, 
Story of Lexington and Concord-in simple form. 
No. 96. Srorres.or Revoiution,..“ II. 
Same as above.* British driven from Boston. 
No,-101, Storizs oF Revolution. III 
Same as 9s and 96. ‘Battle of Long Island. 
No, 120. THs. Lrmerty Bex. 


written Mrs. S, E. D also i 
| te Sin a Tan awes, contains 
_ There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


10 Cent Readers 


GRADE. Il, 


Srorizs or Famous Picrvurzs.. 1. 








GRADE Hf. 


RUSKIN’s Kinec or THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
Edited for young children by Erotss McVay 


SEWELL’s BLAcK BEAUTY. 


Story Or LANDsEER. (Iilus.) 
Story or BonueEur.  (Illus.) 


GRADE IV. 


‘| Muzocx’s Lirrz Lame Prince, 


Edited for children of America by E. Nornis. 
Dickens’ CurisTMAs CAROL. 
Dickens’ THe CricKET ON THE HEARTH. 


GRADE V. 


Swirr’s Gutiiver AMONG-THE LITTLE 
. PEOPLE oF LiLLiput. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Cuarman. 


Swirr’s GULLIVER AMONG THE GIANTS. 
Edited for young people by E. O. Caarman. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO 
New York 


2a8 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
so Bromfield Street, Boston 








See ‘agar a 


Ne. 70, STEPHENSON, 





Sop Market Street, San Fravcioot 











